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Tu es Petrus 


MOTET for mixed voices, a capella, composed in 1935 by Arthur Lourié, at the request 
of the choral of the cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. It was first performed in the Pontifical 
pavilion at the Paris World’s Fair in 1938. This is the facsimile of the manuscript. 


TU ES PETRUS, et super hance petram aedificabo Ecclesiam meam, 
Et tibi dabo claves regni cealorum 
Et portae inferi no praevalebunt adversus eam. (Alleluia) 


Among the numerous religious compositions of Arthur Lourié his two major works are 
the liturgical Sonata for alto voices and chamber orchestra, and the Concerto spirituale 
for piano solo, double mixed choirs, soloists, brasses, double basses and percussion. This 
Concerto, having been created in the spirit of Saint John of the Cross, consists of two 
parts: 1 Benediction of the Fire and 2 Benediction of the Fonts. 


The last outstanding religious composition of Arthur Lourié is Anathema, a motet for 
men’s chorus and eight wind instruments. Although it portrays the modern conflict 
between spirit and matter, Anathema is not a damnation but a prayer of penance and 
sorrow. Written in 1951 and dedicated to Pope Pius XII, Anathema was presented to the 
Holy Father in 1952. 


The recent secular composition of Arthur Lourié is ““The Blackamoor of Peter the 
Great”, an opera in three acts, which the composer had completed early this year. 


Arthur Lourié was born in Saint Petersburg, Russia. He studied at the Saint Peters- 
burgh conservatory of music. He settled in Paris in 1923 and has lived in the United States 
since 1941. 


“Every melody,’ Lourié puts it, “‘has the property of revealing some intimate truth, 
and of discovering the original reality, both psychological and spiritual, of the one who 
creates the melody. Melody discloses the nature of the subject, and not that of the object. . . 
Melody is inaccessible to the logic of our consciousness (contrary to harmony and rhythm): 
in the face of it our reason remains powerless, for melody is essentially irrational. There 
can be an angelic melody, but not an angelic rhythm, because in eternity there is no longer 
time, but there is and there will ever be praise . . .”’ (page 253) 


“There is magic in Schubert, in Chopin, in Moussorgsky. Magic is not always white. 
The magic of Lourié rises from a sort of catastrophe of being whose tragic and desperate 
character remains so to speak in suspense, because of the face of God which passes through 
the walls. His music, when it prays, crosses the threshold of supernatural inwardness. The 
marvel with him, as with other princes of magic, is that magic makes stronger and more 
intense the art through which it passes, which obeys without bending . . .”’ (page 402) 


From CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND POETRY, by Jacques Maritain. The A. W. Mellon lectures 
in the fine arts. National Galle y of Art, Washington, 1953. Bollingen series XXXVI. New York. Pantheon Books. 
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PERT TU ES 
— A PETRUS 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE PHOTO 


VATICAN Ciry, OCTOBER 20, 1959 


SEGRETERIA DI STATO 


DI 


SUA SANTITA 


No. 25142 


Dear Mr Carroll 


The Sovereign Pontiff graciously directs me to acknowledge receipt of the bound 
collection of fifteen issues of your publication, ‘“‘Liturgical Arts”, presented to Him 
recently by Mr Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society, on 
behalf of its directors and members; and He bids me express His grateful appreciation 
of the sentiments of deferential homage and devoted attachment which prompted this 
presentation. 


His Holiness -is gratified to see reflected in the pages of your fine review the 
teachings of the Holy See on the function of art in the life of the Church, and to learn 
that the work of your Society during recent decades has brought about a normal 
and healthy evolution of all the arts in the service of the Church Universal, according 
to the principles laid down by the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 


In felicitating your Society on the achievements already recorded, and wishing it 
every success for the future, the Holy Father is pleased to bestow upon you, as Presi- 
dent of the Liturgical Arts Society, upon Mr Maurice Lavanoux, its Secretary and 
Editor of ‘Liturgical Arts’, upon its officers, directors and devoted collaborators, in 
pledge of continued divine favors and graces, His particular paternal Apostolic 
Blessing. 


With sentiments of esteem and consideration, I am 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Mr Gerard L. Carroll, President 
Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 

7 East Forty-second street 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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N ORGANIZATION such as ours, 
which reaches its thirtieth birth- 
day, may reasonably claim a measure 
of success. Success in the sense that the 
pursuit of an ideal can create an atmos- 
phere favorable to the lessening of nega- 
tive conditions in the arts at the service 
of the Church, so prevalent in the 
1930s. But a realistic approach to con- 
ditions today reveals other difficulties 
to be overcome. The area of conflict 
has shifted. The nostalgic age of the 
gothic “revival” is safely buried. Now 
we face another opponent, one whose 
undisciplined individuality finds it dif- 
ficult to accept the primacy of the lit- 
urgy. But this is an opponent that can 
be guided and, in a way, tamed. We 
need only encourage and accept any 
evidence of interest by our talented 
artists in the atmosphere generated in 
recent decades. This is possible because 
we here deal with the realities of life, 
whereas the nostalgia of the backward 
look of the pseudo-gothic and other 
revivals contained all the germs of their 
own futility and could only lead to a 
dead end. 

The opportunity and capacity to deal 
with the realities of life imply a degree 
of maturity which, we like to believe, 
this Quarterly has achieved in recent 
years. A thirtieth anniversary affords a 
convenient way to measure three peri- 
ods in the development of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society. The first ten years 
were largely a period of groping along 
the path of enthusiasm and empty 


Editorial 


social glamor. In time the initial im- 
pulse, generated in the 1927-1928 
meetings at Portsmouth Priory, slowed 
to a rhythm, beaten out by a hard core 
of devoted collaborators who gener- 
ously gave of their time and talent. 
The second period was largely one of 
delayed momentum, tired enthusiasms, 
and the problem of simply keeping 
alive. 

The Holy Year of 1950 was the be- 
ginning of our period of maturity. The 
opportunity then afforded the secretary 
to take part in the first International 
Congress of Catholic artists in Rome 
was but the first of other opportunities 
sponsored by the generosity of a private 
trust fund. It may seem curious that 
solutions to local problems can be 
found in developments in other lands, 
yet we feel that the over-all picture is 
necessary to place the national scene in 
proper perspective. From the general 
to the particular — such has been our 
task these past ten years— the third 
decade of our corporate existence. A 
survey of religious art in many lands 
has been recorded in the pages of Lt- 
TURGICAL Arts, along with evidence of 
progress in these United States. Our 
chaplain, Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
gives us in this issue an excellent exposé 
of this progress. 

The welcome letters we are privi- 
leged to print in this issue are positive 
evidence of the influence exerted by our 
publication in many parts of the world. 
We may lack the glamor of the “im- 


mediate but soon to die” publicity of 
ephemeral commercial success. Our 
aim is rather to create an atmosphere of 
more lasting value. 


AN IMAGINATIVE approach in the 
decade that looms ahead can lead to 
further progress and vitality in the arts 
in the service of the Church. We have 
reached a point where deliverance from 
an incrusted past has cleared the way. 
We can now concentrate on the devel- 
opment of the reservoir of talent that 
has lain dormant for too long — dor- 
mant because of little encouragement 
and understanding. 

The advent of simplicity in design, 
brought about largely by high costs and 
limited budgets, has created new prob- 
lems whose solutions lie in the employ- 
ment of the most talented and imagina- 
tive architects and artists. This is 
particularly true in the field of religious 
art and architecture, since by definition 
a church should be a work of art and 
house only the finest products of man’s 
genius. In recent years talented archi- 
tects have given us churches distin- 
guished by simple yet creative design, 
with due regard for liturgical require- 
ments. The need today is for continued 
and positive sponsorship of these archi- 
tects and artists. In a nutshell, the 
artistic bark of Peter must be rid of the 
barnacles of mediocrity, and a new 
crew taken aboard. 

Such is the direction to be taken in 
the coming years! 
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F I WERE to sum up in a word 
what seems to me to be the most 
important remark one could make about 
the Liturgical Arts Quarterly, I would say 
that it is the organ of a real movement. 
And when I say “‘real,”? I mean in the 
sense that the movement is character- 
ized throughout by its positive aim; it is 
not a mere organized expression of 
discontent. 

True, the Liturgical Arts Society was 
sparked, as are so many constructive 
movements in society, by a discontent: 
a very real unhappiness on the part of 
many clergy and laity, many artists and 
non-artists, over a certain deplorable 
type of pseudo-popular religious sculp- 
ture, decoration, and devotional pro- 
duction of all kinds. There is no need to 
elaborate that point: the protest and the 
plaint have been uttered in countless 
forms already. And there is still, please 
God, plenty to gripe about. I need only 
refer to — but that’s not in place here 
and now. Those who launched the Litur- 
gical Arts Society and its quarterly back 
in the 1930’s were spurred to lasting and 
systematic action by their conviction 
that the time had come to release a great 
creative force in our country’s religious 
life. They believed, too, that the deeper 
you probed into Catholic theology and 
its visible, tangible applications in the 
field of worship, the more ample would 
be the artistic opportunities that would 
open up. At the same time, the release 
of this rich field of artistic creation 
would redound to the deepening of re- 
ligious life itself. If worship were clothed 
in its rightful dignity and magnificence, 
then men would be drawn to do wor- 
ship in an age of indifference and medi- 
ocrity. 

The originators of the Liturgical Arts 
Society were not a crusading group. 
They were—and they remain—a 
working body, devoted to developing 
the resources for the Church’s liturgical 
use here right in the United States: 
eager to employ all such resources, how- 
ever humble, in the service of the very 
highest. 


Foreword 


THE REVEREND JOHN LAFARGE, S$ J 


Chaplain — Liturgical Arts Society 


Their aim, to put it more precisely, 
was not so much to announce a theory, 
as rather to utilize the matter at hand: 
to discover first and foremost what the 
Church really wants, by consulting all 
the approved and traditional. sources. 
Their aim was not so much to encourage 
artists to rival one another in depicting 
the kingdom of Christ on earth with the 
trappings of a seventeenth-century court, 
as rather to convey, by every means 
possible, an expression of the Incarnate 
God’s presence in our midst: not in 
some isolated, inaccessible shrine, but 
as the center and focal point of reference 
for the Christian community, united by 
charity, united in charity with the sacra- 
mental Saviour. 

Our pioneer members were therefore 
attracted to the working and worship- 
ing Church, and to its use of humble, 
at-hand material—fabrics, metals, 
woods, stone, glass, light, space, etc. for 
its purposes. This, in turn, brought 
them to lay stress upon the concept of 
art laid down so long ago by Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, and so admirably ex- 
plained by Monsignor W. R. O’Connor 
in his article in this issue: that art, like 
all things human, serves most perfectly 
the purposes of the Most High, when it 
is most distinctively itself. Great art of 
any kind, any imaginative product, in 
other words, has its own goal: its own 
“‘righteousness”” and its own species of 
sin, artistic sin. The more conscien- 
tiously our worship-oriented art is con- 
sistent with its own znérinsic aims as a 
work of art, the more likely is it to serve 
as a theophany of the Most High. The 
ancient craftsmen who depicted the 
marvels, the magnalia of Israel on the 
fringe of the high priest Aaron’s gar- 
ment were no second-raters: they were 
the glory of their time and place, and 
heirs of a long and venerated artistic 
tradition. 

Those men and women — and when 
I say women, I breathe a prayer for the 
noble soul of the late Hildreth Meiére 
—who launched the Society and its 
quarterly were united above all in their 


love for the Church. Their ideals were 
simply expressed: 

1. Integrity of design: they were not 
bound to any one particular period or 
style. Joep and Anne Nicolas, reveling 
in modern baroque, were as much at 
home in the Society as the austerely 
modern Barry Byrne or the late Pére 
Couturier, O.P. But they were at one in 
their rejection of the mediocre, of what- 
ever style or period or multi-million- 
fold reproductions. 

2. A rejection of makeshift and com- 
mercialized productions. Genuine- 
spirited works may be sold like any 
other artistic productions — by com- 
mercial agencies (otherwise who would 
publish what?); but this is no excuse for 
a commercial blight upon artistic crea- 
tion. All this is so easy to say: but the 
Society and its quarterly have led a life- 
long battle defending the integrity of 
worship-oriented art from prostitution 
to merely commercial ends. 

3. A positive approach to church de- 
sign: design originating from the very 
function of the church building itself, as 
contrasted with a mere “‘appropriate”’ 
edifice “adorned” with applied dec- 
orations. 


LET me then follow up with a sort of 
brief chronology of our journeyings in 
time. 

The Society’s early days, in the 1930's, 
were the forerunners of an important 
decline. This was the demise of the 
pseudo-archeological revival that had 
dominated the scene for much too long 
a period. These early days marked the 
beginning of the time when architects 
and artists would look for inspiration not 
in the mere imitation of the past, but 
would seek guidance, as I have just said, 
in a positive approach. 

As for the magazine during that early 
period, it was caught in a sort of vicious 
circle. Without travel, the editor was 
hampered in trying to obtain material; 
yet for lack of funds he was unable to 
travel. As a way out of this difficulty, he 
resorted to lecture trips. These engage- 
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ments enabled him to gather material 
to some extent. Nevertheless, our first 
ten years were poor in the furnishing of 
evidences of budding life in the arts of 
the Church. 

The second ten years witnessed the de- 
cline one can ascribe in part to the de- 
pression and the consequent lack of 
money. The artists were faced with the 
necessity of design based on talent and 
imagination and modern techniques. 
Therefore, there was much groping, and 
much of the best work was done abroad. 

As a result, a certain paradox ap- 
peared. The need for talent of the high- 
est order brought with it a special diffi- 
culty. The client needed to be con- 
vinced of the fact that limited budgets 
made it all the more important that the 
talents of the best architects and artists 
should be brought into play, even 
though the initial expense of fees was 
higher than before. You economized, in 
the long run, by engaging a highly com- 
petent person to do the job, even though 
at the outset it would cost you more. If 
the services of that genuinely competent 
person were secured, the client was buy- 
ing intelligence and talent rather than 
the borrowed trappings of book knowl- 
edge. 

This bit of chronology brings us to 
our third period: from the 1950’s to the 
present day, a period which was made 
more positive thanks to the generosity 
of a trust fund. Help from this source 
made it possible for the Secretary to 
travel in many lands and gather valu- 
able material for publication. The scope 
of his travel is evident from the record 
in the magazine. Such a broadening of 
the magazine’s activities brought on the 
possibility of evaluating the work of 
talented architects and artists every- 
where: Europe, Latin America, Japan, 
India and other parts of Asia, Africa, 
and outlying sections of our own United 
States. Out of all this exploration came 
the knowledge that a great reservoir of 
talent was lying dormant and neglected 
even in our own country. 

Progress and success, however, bring 
with them their own handicaps. Every 
movement that gains public favor at- 
tracts the ever-present copyist, the imi- 
tator. Hence the copyists of the 1930s 
are now joining the bandwagon and 
copying the work of talented men of our 
time. Today, as at all moments in cul- 
tural history, the need is for the employ- 
ment of the very best men in the field. 
In a way, the liturgical arts division of 
the bark of Peter needs a new crew. 

Members of the opposition in the 


1930s were on the offensive. Today, 
they are on the defensive. Only in a few 
isolated instances today would anyone 
risk building a pseudo-style church. 


How, then, about the road ahead? 

The coming decade should, in our 
opinion, witness a generous approach to 
art and architecture on the part of those 
who heretofore have usually opposed 
any constructive movement in this 
direction. 

As I said at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, the Liturgical Arts Society took the 
direction from its beginning not to ex- 
pend its energy upon eloquent com- 
plaints concerning the wrong things 
that were perpetrated, even with the 
best of intentions, in so many of our 
churches and other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions in this country. As far as any 
direct criticism was concerned, it was 
usually by implication. In this line, no 
demonstration was more eloquent than 
the numerous examples of re-made 
churches and chapels. These have been 
pictured in our pages through the years. 
In sets of contrasting photographs, the 
reader sees plainly depicted a type of 
altar and sanctuary construction, dec- 
oration, statues, etc., which contrast 
with an ever increasing body of good 
taste and greater adherence to the 
Church’s own prescriptions. Where past 
issues of the magazine are available, it is 
distinctly worth while to scan these 
many examples and note their practical 
implications. 

However, it is far from satisfactory to 
operate only by a sort of indirect impli- 
cation. Would it not greatly aid the 
cause of good church construction and 
furnishing in this country if our bishops, 
as well as our theologians and liturgists 
among the clergy, were to develop more 
of a positive theological and liturgical 
program for this purpose? The architect 
or artist who conscientiously undertakes 
any type of church construction or dec- 
oration guides himself by whatever writ- 
ten authorities he can consult in the 
field. He will sedulously note occasional 
decisions of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, and will consult various books 
dealing with Christian worship and rit- 
ual. However, one cannot help believing 
that more than this consultative effort is 
needed, if liturgical art should attain a 
stature in some proportion with the 
very considerable annual expenditure 
that such work entails in this country. 
Could not the bishops and theologians 
speak more directly and positively to 
the artist, and say to him: “Here is what 


our holy faith expects you to embody in 
your work. Here are the deeper and 
ultimate norms that should guide it; 
here is the font from which you should 
especially draw inspiration.” 

Catholic medievalists are fond of 
pointing out the intimate connection be- 
tween the theological teachings of the 
so-called ‘‘ages of faith’ and their em- 
bodiment in medieval construction. 
When the great medieval sculptor Gis- 
lebertus carried out — over a space of 
ten years—his immense volume of 
decorations for the cathedral of Saint 
Lazarus in Autun, I am certain he must 
have preceded and accompanied his 
work by a complete briefing from the 
bishops, canons, and theologians of the 
time as to what this glorious edifice was 
supposed to exemplify. Individual pa- 
trons, of course, have followed such a 
course in this country. But one would 
like something more comprehensive, 
universal, that could be placed in the 
hands not only of Catholic, but also 
of non-Catholic artists and architects 
who are commissioned to church work. 
Some such development may come from 
the deliberations of the coming Ecu- 
menical Council; from the Church’s 
new emphasis upon the theology of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, as applied to 
the Church and the worshiping com- 
munity; from the increasing emphasis 
upon the Church’s pastoral mission and 
its visible, tangible universality; from 
the flowering of biblical studies in our 
time, and their consequent emphasis 
upon a fair degree of biblical realism, as 
contrasted with imagery drawn from 
the exuberant fancies of another culture 
and epoch. 


IN THUS speaking of the differing 
roles of the churchman and the artist, 
I do not wish to preclude the possibility 
— there are already such examples — 
of the occasional churchman or religious 
of either sex who is personally a student 
of the arts, and thus can form a more 
intimate liaison, in privileged instances, 
between the theoretical vision and its 
realization in space, fabric, and color. 
In any field of human endeavor, 
more is accomplished in the long run 
by a positive philosophy of action than 
by a mere dosage of criticism, however 
pointed and intelligent. We need the 
criticism and the critics to rouse us from 
torpor, to spur us to inquiry. But it is 
not enough merely to be shocked. Only 
in a positive fashion can we escape from 
the current complete domination by 
a certain cult of the purely sterile and 
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bare, as a reaction against the mean- 
ingless decorative frenzy of earlier years. 
The theories of Mies van der Rohe, of 
Gropius and Le Corbusier, were needed 
to rouse us from our lethargy. They 
have swept away no end of hampering 
cobwebs. The incredibly productive 
“Corbu,” for instance, has opened the 
eyes of countless young architects to the 
infinite possibilities of new methods by 
pressing the engineering miracles of 
modern construction into the service of 
human living, and — by consequence 
—jinto the service of public worship 
itself. The glass-and-concrete geniuses 
have emancipated us, and caused us to 
set our sights in a new fashion. Yet it 
would be disastrous if we were to be led 
to cultivate the absence of all decora- 
tion and color. There is something 
frightening, for instance, in the out- 
cropping of the new immense office 
buildings in our big cities, destitute of 
anything save the naked essence of a 
shelter against wind and rain. 
Undoubtedly the so-called primacy 
of the liturgy has helped to inspire and 
rectify the plan of our new churches. 
This liturgical primacy places first 
things first. It gives proper place to such 
fundamentals as the central position of 
the altar of the holy sacrifice, as well as 
to the baptismal font as a gateway to 
participation in the Church’s sacra- 
mental and communal life. It has 


clothed with dignity’'and aided with 
utility the appurtenances of the other 
sacraments, such as that of penance 
through the confessional, and relegated 
the choir to its proper and liturgical 
place in the arrangement of the church. 
The situation of the church organ is not 
a matter to be guided by mere haphaz- 
ard considerations, but is rather some- 
thing to be directed by due considera- 
tion of what the organized function 
really is, and its relation to the church’s 
liturgical chant and hymnody. All this, 
in turn, affects the more immediately 
human elements in the church, such as 
the arrangement of the seats, the en- 
trances and exits, etc. Even the omni- 
present and vexatious parking problem 
has its say in these considerations, so 
much so that the new cathedral of 
Liverpool will have parking space, it is 
reported, in the basement! 
Furthermore, the emotional impact of 
the liturgy cannot be left out of consid- 
eration, just as it can easily be exag- 
gerated. Here, it seems to me, is a point 
where much careful thought needs to be 
concentrated. The church is built as a 
house of worship in the fullest sense of 
the word: built in order to be a true 
house of the Lord, domus Dei, conse- 
crated, set aside, venerated and inspir- 
ing veneration. It is constructed for the 
sacramental worship of the Most High 
and for the most convenient and ap- 
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pealing delivery of God’s word. Yet the 
tangible aspect of worship is a two-way 
operation. It speaks with its message 
and it touches with its divine grace the 
intimacy of human imaginations; it 
unites those who share it with a bond 
infinitely more intimate and lasting than 
that of mere common presence in the 
face of the Most High. The light that 
its stained-glass windows conveys is a 
symbol of the Eternal Light that shines 
upon each man who comes into this 
world — or, in the other reading of 
Saint John’s Prologue, that comes into 
this world and shines upon every man. 
The impact of that light, the visual, 
spatial, audible factors that determine 
its operation, vary from epoch to epoch, 
from one culture to another. They dif- 
fer infinitely between the open-air 
church in the tropics and the closed 
shrine off the noisy streets of a great 
metropolis. As to how this work is to be 
done, no automatic procedure can be 
furnished. A church is not a set of parts 
to be assembled and erected like a 
child’s toy. Study and skill alike must 
work together. Our Society does not 
claim to furnish all the answers. But our 
Society and our quarterly will have 
done their work if they arouse our read- 
ers to the attraction, the complexity, 
and the promise of this great task: not 
in some abstract dreamland, but in our 
changing American civilization. 
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HO would ever think today of 

looking into a book of theology 
for information on art? Yet it is in a 
book of this kind that some of the deep- 
est insights into the meaning and nature 
of art can be found. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, for example, discusses art from 
time to time in his Summary of Theology. 
In harmony with the spirit of his age, 
he studied this virtue of the practical 
intellect within a theological frame- 
work: is not art a factor of man’s prog- 
ress towards God? This approach is 
highly existential; it takes in the “Shuman 
situation” as it really is. The artist does 
not live in a vacuum; he is first and 
foremost a man with a human destiny 
to achieve, and whether he acknowl- 
edges it or not, this destiny means union 


with God. Artistic activity, like every 
other kind of human activity, comes 
under this general theological end. 
This does not mean that art loses any 
of its autonomy within its own sphere. 
Saint Thomas goes out of his way to 
make this clear even when he acknowl- 
edges a general control over all human 
activities, including art, by the virtue of 
prudence, the virtue that serves as a 
guide to man’s last end. Art owes a 
great deal to theology as a source of the 
inspiration for some of its finest works, 
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especially in the fields of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, poetry, and 
the various decorative arts. Theology, 
in turn, owes much to art for giving ex- 
pression to the truths of faith in the 
language of picture, stone, or glass, that 
all can read and understand. Not only 
sacred or religious art, however, but all 
art has a theological reference, which 
does not destroy its autonomy. This is 
the main point needing clarification. 
This can be achieved by looking again 
into the perennial problem of art and 
morality. If morality has no meaning 
apart from right order in human con- 
duct, which is God, then it is clear that 
in discussing the relation of art to 
morality, we are dealing with a prob- 
lem that is basically theological. 
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The artist to whom ‘art for art’s 
sake’? means a complete divorce be- 
tween art and morality, and therefore 
theology, sees no problem here at all. 
Are we not dealing with two sparate 
branches of human activity, each with 
its own set of rules and principles? The 
artist has his work cut out for him, just 
as the theologian or moralist has his. 
The two go their separate ways and 
never meet. 

Nevertheless, a problem does exist, 
arising from the fact that the artist is 
never only an artist; he is a man as well. 
Moreover, he is a man before he is an 
artist. It is then quite important for him 
to determine which comes first, the 
artist or the man; and who will take 
precedence in case of a conflict. When a 
man makes a work of art, the work that 
he produces is primary from the stand- 
point of art. At the same time the work 
was done by a human being, and it is 
from this subjective standpoint that 
problems arise. 


BASIC to the understanding of Saint 
Thomas’s approach to this subject is a 
grasp of his notion of art. Art for him is 
something located in the intellect; it is 
a virtue or perfection of the practical 
intellect that guides the artist in making 
things. It is not the same as the work of 
art; it is rather the “know how’’ that 
enables one to produce such a work. In 
itself art lies in the mind; its results lie 
without. Prudence is another virtue of 
the practical intellect, but it is con- 
cerned not with making things but with 
the conduct of life. It may be called the 
“know how” of right living. Its results 
lie within, for it puts right order into a 
human being and his activities in refer- 
ence to his ultimate end. 

The eighteenth century division of 
the arts into fine arts, whose end is 
beauty alone, and useful arts, whose end 
is utility, was unknown to Saint Thomas. 
For him art is the “know how” of mak- 
ing anything, from knives to cathedrals. 
Properly speaking, however, the arts 
are concerned with things that are made 
out of matter. Only by a “‘certain simili- 
tude” do the constructions of reason 
belong to art; for example, the art of 
reasoning itself, or of rhetoric, or the 
work of counting and measuring. This 
distinction lies at the basis of the divi- 
sion of the arts into liberal and the 
servile, which are performed mainly by 
the body as the servant of the soul. Not 
a trace of snobbishness lies in this dis- 
tinction; in fact, for Saint Thomas the 
concept of art is verified more in the 


servile arts than in those termed liberal. 

Unlike many theorists today, Saint 
Thomas maintains that the end and 
purpose of art is not to promote the 
good of the artist but the good of the 
work he produces. By this he means 
that art is not concerned with the way 
in which the artist is disposed towards 
his work, with his moods or emotions, 
nor with the advantages that accrue to 
him spiritually or materially from his 
labors, but solely with the thing he is 
making. Here is where art differs radi- 
cally from prudence. So far as the artist 
qua artist is concerned, it makes no 
difference what his intention may have 
been when he was executing his work, 
although it makes a great difference to 
him as a man. If the work is good, if it 
measures up to accepted standards of 
workmanship, he is a good artist, even 
though as a man he may have sinned in 
producing the work from a vitiated 
motive or wrong intention. 


WE CANNOT judge a work of art in 
the same way that we judge a moral act. 
In judging human acts we must take 
into account a man’s interior disposi- 
tions; his intention, will, and purpose. 
In passing judgment upon a work of 
art we look solely at the work as it 
stands by itself, apart from the sub- 
jective dispositions of the artist. What 
does it matter what intention the sculp- 
tor of the Venus de Milo or the painter 
of the Dresden Madonna may have 
had when they produced these master- 
pieces? They are great works of art 
even if (which we do not affirm) their 
creators may have sinned in producing 
them. The judgment we pass upon an 
artifact, whether good or bad, is not 
based upon the interior moral disposi- 
tions of the workman but solely upon 
the quality of his product. It is prudence, 
not art, that requires moral virtue in its 
subject. 

This teaching is merely the conse- 
quence of the principle that art exists 
for the good of the work and not for the 
good of the workman. A rectitude is 
required by both art and prudence, but 
it is not the same rectitude. The recti- 
tude that is required of art lies in the 
correct impression of a form on matter 
of some sort; it lies wholly in an object. 
It is not the subjective rectitude that 
prudence requires in our passions and 
appetites. This is why prudence re- 
quites moral virtue in a subject, while 
art does not. For Saint Thomas an 
image may be a beautiful work of art 
so long as it perfectly represents an 


object, even though the object may be 
degrading in itself. 

It may come as a surprise to some to 
learn that Saint Thomas held these 
opinions, but he did. The artist as such, 
in his view, is not concerned with right 
living, but he is concerned with making 
a good piece of work. He is seeking a 
perfection which lies not in himself but 
in the work he produces. Art does not 
even require the artist to work well; all 
it requires is that the product of his 
labor be genuinely good. This may 
sound paradoxical, but it is consistent 
with the emphasis Saint Thomas places 
on the work of artistic achievement 
rather than on the workman. If he 
makes a knife, it must cut well; if he 
makes a saw, it must saw well; if he 
makes shoes, they must wear well; that 
is all. What makes him a good artist is 
not how he does his work but the 
quality of the work done. 

Is not this the position of those who 
would divorce completely art from 
morality or theology, and make them 
entirely independent? Not exactly. This 
much is true; art has a sphere of its 
own — its own rules and principles — 
which is not the sphere of theology or 
morality. Art and prudence, however, 
are not completely independent factors 
in the make-up of a human being. They 
are not even coordinate to one another, 
but one is subordinate to the other. 
Each in its own sphere is independent 
of the other, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent one sphere from being subordinate 
to another sphere without losing its 
autonomy in its own order. The military 
high command is supreme in its own 
order; yet it remains subordinate to the 
political ruler. In a similar way art is 
master in its own field, but it remains 
subordinate to the canons of prudence 
and morality. This is another way of 
saying that the production of a work of 
art is an end in itself with its own 
means, but it is not a final end beyond 
which there is no other. Beyond the 
artist is the man who has a final end to 
achieve that transcends the ends and 
purposes of the artist as such. Theology 
tells us what that end is — union with 


. God. Every other end and purpose that 


a man sets out to achieve during the 
course of his earthly existence is only 
intermediate in reference to this ulti- 
mate end. Prudence does not tell us how 
to make anything; that is the business 
of art. Yet prudence can counsel us as 
to the bearing of all our activities, in- 
cluding our artistic activities, upon our 
theological goal. 
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SAINT THOMAS explains the sub- 
ordination of art to prudence along 
these lines. The end of art is some par- 
ticular object as conceived in the mind 
of the artist. The end of prudence is the 
common good of human life. A particu- 
lar end is naturally subordinate to a 
common end, as the special objectives 
pursued by masons and carpenters in 
doing their allotted work are subordi- 
nate to the over-all plan the architect 
had in mind when he designed the 
building. To deviate from the order that 
leads to the end that was intended may 
be called sin, in the language of Saint 
Thomas. This of course is a wide use of 
the term sin. In this way an artist can 
be said to sin against his art if he in- 
tended to do a good piece of work but 
it turned out badly. The same is true if 
he intended to do a poor piece of work 
and it turned out well. In either case he 
is going against his intention. Obvi- 
ously there is no question of moral sin 
or culpability here. On the contrary, 
for Saint Thomas an artist who delib- 
erately sins against his art by going 
against conventional rules deserves more 
praise than one who does this unwit- 
tingly. A moral fault, however, is never 
praiseworthy. As we use the term sin 
today, we restrict it to a moral fault and 
do not as a rule apply it to a violation 
of the rules of art, intentional or other- 
wise. Sin is an analogous term. 

An artist can in another way sin 
through his art, and that is by deviating 
from the common end of human life. If, 
for example, he intentionally produced 
a work through which another is de- 
ceived or led astray (a supposition easily 
verified in the literary arts), the artist 
would be guilty of a moral fault. Saint 
Thomas, however, is precise in his dis- 
tinction: the sin in the case under con- 
sideration does not belong to the artist 
as an artist, but to him as a man. The 
artist may be blamed when he sins 
against his avowed intention; but when 
he intentionally uses his art to deceive, 
he is blamed not as an artist but as a 
man. 


WITH this background in mind, and 
remembering the subordination of the 
artist to the man and of his art to pru- 
dence and common sense, we can under- 
stand the important restrictions Saint 
Thomas places upon the use of the term 
art. In the first place, he denies the 
name of art to a piece of work that is 
poorly made. We do the same today. 
When a man who has the “‘know how” 
(the artist) turns out a poor piece of 


work, he is presumably acting against 
his art, not in accordance with it; just as 
a man who knows the truth and tells a 
lie, is speaking not according to his 
knowledge but against it. 

Then Saint Thomas makes a distinc- 
tion which is not fashionable today, at 
least in some quarters. Following the 
teaching of Saint John Chrysostom, he 
would deny the name of art to works, 
however well done, which have but one 
use, and that is to serve as direct occa- 
sions of sin. He gives by way of example 
the making of an idol or anything that 
pertains to idolatry. On the other hand, 
to make things which can be turned to 
either a good or a bad use is not sinful; 
for instance, arrows and swords. The 
latter may be called arts, but not the 
former. This is evidently a highly theo- 
logical outlook on art. Is it justified? 

It can be from the subjective stand- 
point. If a.work is made in such a way 
that it has only a bad use, if it functions 
solely and exclusively as an instrument 
of immorality, then it is evident that in 
making it the artisan connived with evil 
to such an extent that the exercise of 
his art in itself was sinful. It is hard to 
see how the “know how”? for committing 
sin can be labeled art, except in a 
pejorative sense. Art as it exists in the 
artisan should not and cannot be digni- 
fied with the name of true art when it 
is used solely and exclusively to co- 
operate formally with sin. Art is a good 
habit; it is a virtue of the practical 
intellect. Here we are dealing with a 
bad habit, which is a vice. At the same 
time it must be admitted that we have 
not a suitable term to designate the 
‘know how” for making things that 
have but a single use which is sinful. 

It may, however, be legitimately 
questioned whether any object has only 
one usage, and that exclusively evil. 
Even an idol that was once an object of 
worship can make a good museum 
piece, where presumably it no longer 
serves as an incentive to idolatry. At 
least in the museum we need not scruple 
to call it a work of art, perhaps aborigi- 
nal art, and still be in agreement with 
Saint Thomas, who expressly includes 
under the name of art works which 
have either a good or a bad use. 

We must also bear in mind that in his 
Summary of Theology Saint Thomas 
Aquinas is speaking of principles that 
govern all art, and not just one special 
branch such as sculpture. Art, like 
beauty, is realized analogically and not 
univocally in its various fields and 
branches. A judicious mixture of pru- 


dence with art may well be more oper- 
ative in one field of artistic endeavor 
than in another. The composition of a 
novel is a work of art, but it requires 
greater control by the virtue of pru- 
dence than the making of a’ wrought- 
iron grille. Ulysses may be a work of 
literary art, but it is scarcely conducive 
to the mental and moral health of the 
generality of its readers. It is not like an 
idol which one can look at once in a 
museum, and even admire from an 
artistic and objective point of view with- 
out in the slightest feeling a temptation 
towards idolatry. In the literary and 
pictorial field connivance with evil may 
be so open and inescapable as to war- 
rant our agreement with Saint Thomas: 
this is not art. 


A GENUINE Christian life is one that 
is governed by prudence, supernatural 
prudence above all, even above art. 
This is why theology is rightly appre- 
hensive about the effect of many works 
of art on the minds and morals of men. 
It may be granted that they are genuine 
works of art; the question is, is art the 
only criterion to be used in passing 
judgment upon their use? It is not so 
for a Christian; it was not even so for 
the pagans Plato and Aristotle, for 
whom works of art that proved harmful 
to the generality of citizens were to be 
removed from the state. 

We must not, however, terminate this 
study on a negative note. The main 
thing to see is that art in the teaching 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas and from the 
standpoint of scholastic philosophy and 
theology is not the rare possession of a 
gifted few. It is an accomplishment and 
a perfection that belongs to every man 
who will take the time and trouble to 
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cultivate the God-given potentialities 
of his intelligence in the field of practical 
construction. Art is not in this view 
restricted just to the fields of beauty and 
aesthetics; all making is art when it is 
intelligently directed by one who has 
the “know how.” Theology itself is an 


art to the extent that it is a construction 
of human reason based upon principles 
revealed in nature and held by faith. 
All other arts can be of service to this 
finest of the arts either by way of illus- 
trating its findings or enhancing the 
beauty of the worship it inspires. By 


respecting the autonomy of art within 
its own sphere, theology promotes the 
development and expansion of all the 
arts, subject only to the control that life 
itself exercises over the factors that 
serve as means to the end of intelligent 
existence. 


How We See A Church Today 
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N THE structure of religious build- 
ings, there is one constant which 
time has not transformed. It is there for 
every generation to observe. The con- 
stant in a church is that which renders it 
recognizable in its essence; is that which 
distinguishes it from other buildings 
which differ among themselves for their 
purposes. We may be convinced that 
this indispensable element — one which 
is not additional to the form — will be 
found, as with the pleasure that natural 
things always give us, when we have de- 
fined the spiritual structure of a church. 
Therefore, the problems of religious ar- 
chitecture in the post-war period can 
not be defined by beginning with zero, 
for the constant is similar to a subter- 
ranean voice which has, for centuries, 
made the reason for its presence felt. 

All this in order to say that tradition, 
liturgy —the constant of which we speak 
—jis not a new fact, and that, conse- 
quently, the motivation for architecture 
must reflect a life of faith and participa- 
tion in the liturgy. In this way, the 
Christian community conditions the 
constant according to the vision that has 
been formed in the world belonging to 
our own times and with the new appari- 
tion of a variable. The church as a build- 
ing cannot be an architectural problem 
if it is not first of all a religious problem; 
if there is not a clear ideal felt inwardly 
by the Christian community, an ideal 
of the sacerdotal mission, a self-deter- 
mination directed to things that tran- 
scend man and life on earth. 

We assemble in a church for a pur- 
pose; we pray together for definite rea- 
sons. The church is the meeting point 
for God and man; in it converge both 
the elements of our humanity, in con- 
stant battle against sin and temptation, 
as well as the sacrament of grace for the 
help and salvation of mankind, born 


with baptism and redeemed in the pas- 
sion of Christ. All this is expressed in the 
perennial spirit of the Church’s mission. 
If we wish to give it an unequivocal 
name, we say that it is transcendence — 
the invisible that is made visible. 

But in the course of time the spiritual 
face of a church, while conserving intact 
the substance of that which it has in- 
herited from faith, has been illuminated 
by various lights, reflecting both the 
character of religious aspirations and 
the specific stages of devotion. Where 
are we at this hour of the world? We are 
celebrating the holy mass in the unity of 
the creed, under every sky, raising an 
harmonious prayer to God, officially 
raising it in the name of the Church. 
The symbols we use in order to under- 
stand the aspect of Catholicism are not 
difficult to recognize if we recall the 
message of Pius XII, delivered on De- 
cember 31, 1952: ““The Church belongs 
to the East as well as to the West. It is 
not tied to one civilization in particular; 
it is found among all those who believe 


‘in the commandments of God.”’ 


If we were able to bring together in 
one picture the inspirations set forth to 
knowledgeable persons who conceive 
the organism of a church for purposes of 
spiritual guidance and order, we would 
agree with those who convince us that 
three ideas are uppermost: sincerity, 
poverty, and hope. 


IN THE words of holy scripture, sin- 


cerity is a condition for the advent of: 


God in the soul. It has no precise limits 
and it dominates the majority of prob- 
lems. Sincerity, as a concept in building, 
corresponds to the general placement of 
the form, and to the nature of the lan- 


* President of the Central Pontifical Commis- 
sion for sacred art in Italy; editor of Fede e 
Arte, an international review of sacred art. 


guage. The negative concept of sincerity 
—jits opposite —is falsehood. This is 
manifest in affectation, in the extrava- 
gantly spectacular, in the artificial, in 
the abuse of metaphor, in the confusion 
between the necessary and the superflu- 
ous, between pretense and reality. In its 
positive aspect, sincerity is that which is 
respected for its nature and order; it is 
used faithfully according to an evident 
and specific function for the organiza- 
tion of space. 

A real church stands at the center of 
everyone’s life. It welcomes and listens; 
but primarily it suggests and commands. 
On the other hand, sincerity should not 
be identified exclusively with the values 
of pure reason. It should be associated 
with sentiment and with self-determina- 
tion. We understand it better and it en- 
ters our circle of friends when, as in the 
manner of Saint Francis, it is wed to 
poverty. 

The times we live in are not inclined 
to the grand manner. The church need 
not conquer and impose itself with am- 
bitious monuments nor with unparal- 
leled extravagance. It is true that we 
offer the work to God, and that it should 
have primacy in the world as symbol of 
one of the numerous divine attributes. 
But the idea of “greatness” belongs to 
the hierarchy of values; it is a spiritual 
fact, not simply a numerical scale. 

For the moment, the age of the cathe- 
dral — the edifice that summed up the 
spirit of the whole city — has passed in 
some countries. Today, the parish 
church is the minor reality, minor also 
because of smaller resources. Parish 
churches are the privileged, noble chil- 
dren who stand around the old, mother 
church where the bishop resides, and 
help make the chorus around the earthly 
city of God (Civitas Dei). These minor 
realities are the voice of hope; they are 
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the smallest church bells that ring in 
harmony with the greater bell. The 
church, as Manzoni said with charac- 
teristic lyricism, is “‘the field of those 
who hope.” The feeling of expectancy 
is extended in hope, which is not illusory 
virtue but the path that is indispensable 
to our security. 

What type of Christian life does a 
church represent today? What relation- 
ship does it maintain with the problems 
of the people? For new cities the ques- 
tion necessarily enters into the problem 
of city planning. Public buildings such 
as schools, hospitals, museums, theaters, 
and universities are clearly distinguish- 
able in the city. From the point of view 
of practicality they are efficient as ex- 
pressions not of an individualistic char- 
acter but insofar as they belong to the 
complexity of social life. From the point 
of view of zoning, sociological demands 
make up the new perspective. City 
planning in Italy is trying to resolve its 
problems within past and present needs 
by bringing into the religious complex 
those elements which make the edifice 
agree with daily life. Air, space, light, 
color — the motifs of daily life and of 
religious silence — are utilized to estab- 
lish a modern concept of the church in 
accordance with a priori principles 
which prepare for the construction itself. 

Naturally, there have been objections, 
oversights, and polemics between in- 
novators and conservatives; intellectual 
problems have not been wanting in the 
formulation of various projects. Think of 
the old sections of nineteenth century 
cities, those zones which did not avail 
themselves of the opportune moment to 
set forth a functional scheme. Then 
compare those sections in which the 
zones in reserve now determine specific 
needs and buildings, and establish order 
in the various parts which make up the 
sacred complex. Connected with certain 
aspects of the relationship between 
neighborhood and church —in terms 
of holiness and mystery as well as in the 
adaptation to cultural and spiritual daily 
life — is the activity of some technical 
offices of the archepiscopal curia. These 
offices have promoted and concern 
themselves with research into the plans 
for ecclesiastical centers and the study 
of liturgical needs. 

For all these reasons, the bishop 
asks the architect to clarify the sense 
of unity and authority that is charac- 
teristic of the militant church. In draw- 
ing up his plans, the architect must 
keep in mind the best liturgical form: 
the faithful around the central altar. It 


will be argued that these are human 
means. But they do, express spiritual 
needs. Arguments in the name of econ- 
omy and society will not have reason or 
hope of determining a religious complex 
of buildings until the community itself 
lives and participates in the needs of 
humanity, universality, freedom, and 
catholicism. 


WE MUST keep in mind the artistic 
endeavors of the last decades of the 
nineteenth century and the first decades 
of the twentieth. In Italy and through- 
out the world the artistic phenomenon 
of that period becomes clear if we study 
religious art and, at the same time, ob- 
serve the aesthetic and spiritual lan- 
guage they have in common, experi- 
enced by preceding generations. Fortu- 
nately, we have discovered and learned 
in recent years that the historical 
method of solving architectural prob- 
lems was a form of complacency brought 
about through a lack of individual 
force. In seeking the historical motif in 
the recent or distant past in order to 
repeat it, without bringing it to life 
again, architecture became the captive 
of tedious ideas. 

Under the presure of many forces, we 
have reached a point where new sugges- 
tions are being made. We have left 
behind the imitations of historical styles 
and the eclecticism which were con- 
fused with tradition. Among the forces 
that are shaping the new forms are such 
material things as the devices emerging 
from new techniques; but there is also 
the element of spiritual force advanced 
by religious authority. A constant de- 
termination urges us to so arrange 
things that the church corresponds to, 
and takes the initiative in, the planning 
of religious centers within city plans for 
the guidance of mankind and the in- 
formation necessary to his religious life. 
The mere fact that today these prob- 
lems are expressed verbally, and that a 
solution is sought, are in themselves a 
promise of rebirth. 

Naturally, every age believes it will 
not die; each generation hopes to light 
the way to the future. For the present 
we do not concern ourselves with the 
problem of determining the extent and 
strength of the light; we only hope that 
the best reflections of light please the 
generations of tomorrow. We know full 
well that the path is still a long one, 
longer than our lifetime. We know that 
the love that urges us to solve the prob- 
lem would like to control the efforts 
along a path open to good achievements. 


I have often asked myself how I 
could define in synthesis the painstaking 
work of our generation, and I have im- 
agined an ancient, majestic church that 
was absolutely flawless, supremely beau- 
tiful, and most marvelous of all. Despite 
all these qualities, people did not wish 
to enter the church. It was not an easy 
and natural thing for them to do, and 
they asked about many things which 
they had lost sight of, not recognizing in 
the various symbols and inscriptions a 
language that was congenial to their na- 
ture. My mind then turns to another 
image, a church which is formed in its 
foundation but whose superstructure is 
just taking shape. All around it stand 
people who want to see it grow and de- 
velop. Each one is anxious to bring to it 
whatever he can contribute — to col- 
lect the necessary stones, to assume the 
task of a workman to help the priest 
who stands alone in the center awaiting, 
with hands in prayer, help and spiritual 
assistance. 

I find myself thinking of that church, 
looming large in everyone’s life, par- 
ticipating in the suffering of all people. 
It is watched over by some people with 
the irresistible yearning of the traveller. 
We must not overlook these “‘travellers”’ 
in search of faith. The old and new lan- 
guage of the church, the clearness of its 
principles and its words, will always be 
the best invitation. The priest will be 
near the church as a sentinel who 
guards the fortress, living in a spiritual 
world in the manner cited in the gos- 
pels, documented by the supreme papal 
authority, and by the bishop. He will 
understand that while his labors and his 
love for the holy church may, as the be- 
loved Cardinal Suhard has said, some- 
times coincide with great anguish, at 
other times it will be the collateral for 
resurrection. 
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For a Christian Civilization in Art” 


EAR after year, as I return to 

Palestine, on the mountain of the 
Ascension, I recall the words that 
Jesus spoke to his apostles before ascend- 
ing into heaven: “‘Go and preach to 
every creature.’ But now the words of 
the first evangelizers are no longer 
heard there, while in the Constantinian 
basilica, or those of the crusades in the 
Holy Land, the precious mosaics still 
repeat the divine words of the master. 
The word passes, but art stays on to 
glorify Jesus Christ. Moreover, once 
upon a time people were not able to 
read the Holy Scripture because they 
were illiterate. Today the people do not 
read because they haven’t time, trapped 
in the turbid vicissitudes of modern life. 
Thus art, yesterday as today, is the 
easiest teacher of the faith. 

It is on this simple basic idea that 
the action developed by Pro Civitate 
Christiana, in the field of art, operates. 
From the undeniable difficulty im 
entering into the spirit of artists of 
today a question of even greater scope, 
arises; namely, is it worth the trouble 
to go behind the art which doesn’t want to 
be grasped, when instead, the times de- 
mand the urgent solution of many con- 
crete problems— hunger, labor, re- 
spect for liberty, the care for morality. 
A demand of this kind may be answered 
by observing that those who miss the 
old traditional formulas, and the eternal 
pessimists who are always uncovering 
dangers and errors, always harm both 
the Church and sacred art. These crit- 
ics, in fact, do not see that the need for 
renewal is ever more manifest. They are 
unaware of the abyss which now sepa- 
rates us from the past, and they do not 
perceive what the most astute minds of 
our day have already understood, at 
least in part: that only Christianity, that 
irreducible adversary of materialism, 
can offer to their inspiration the limit- 
less treasures of its symbolism. If every- 
one is in agreement in proclaiming that 
the history of sacred art constitutes for 
the past a clear demonstration of the 
importance of the artistic element as 
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mediator of the sacred, an attitude of 
passive admiration for all that was done 
in previous centuries is definitely dan- 
gerous. Such considerations, in fact, 
would justify the opinion of those who 
only appreciate the function performed 
in the past by Christianity and now 
consider Christianity as out-of-date. 
The contrary is true: it is the role of the 
Church today to participate in every 
manifestation of contemporary life, 
because to the Church is reserved the 
task of saving the world, a world which 
changes in its journey through time. 

The impression gathered from those 
living outside the Church is quite in- 
structive. It is felt that this vast, sad 
world of stricken souls hopes to find 
something that will serve as intermedi- 
ary to the truth. Our own experience 
in Assisi allows us to testify that before 
works of art expressed in a manner in 
tune with the spirit of the times and, at 
the same time, with the eternity of the 
Christian message, the so-called modern 
world immediately pays attention. And 
it is for this reason that it is not valid, 
or honest, to hold that art ought to be 
brought down to the level of an assumed 
low common denominator. The analogy 
often suggested between the artist and 
the preacher must be accepted with 
some reservation. The word, in fact, 
resounds only at the instant in which it 
is pronounced; the image, on the other 
hand, remains and leaves for whoever 
wishes it the time necessary to penetrate 
and grasp it. The language of art has 
always transcended the level of its own 
time. “A. true esthetic experience,” 
Thomas Merton wrote, “is something 
that surpasses not only the order of the 
senses, but also that of reason. It is a 
super-rational vision of the hidden per- 
fection of things. Its immediacy sur- 
passes the speed of reasoning and makes 
every analysis superfluous.” 


* Translated from the Italian by the Reverend 
C. J. McNaspy, s J, associate editor of America 
magazine. {Founded in 19939, in Assisi. A lay 
apostolate in which the members work for 
the evangelization of all classes of society. 


Fo all these Pro Civitate Christiana 
feels that the work being done by the 
association is a very important con- 
tribution in the building up of a con- 
temporary Christian art. Moreover, if 
its efforts have not always been crowned 
with success — its own art gallery, rich 
in works not unworthy of a period 
artistically uncertain, and in the prom- 
ise of its age; the ever larger circle of 
painters and sculptors, a true family of 
friends; the participation in national 
and international exhibitions — all this, 
in the last analysis, constitutes a posi- 
tive gain which we have achieved and 
will strive to increase with faith and 
courage, so that we may build up a bold 
and luminous sacred art, as in the times 
of its origins. 

The churches which today rise, more 
and more numerous, in Italy under the 
title of ‘‘Jesus the Divine Worker,” are 
a social and artistic symptom of our day. 
The work which Pro Civitate Christiana 
has pursued in this field has doubtless 
served to clarify a concept which is dif- 
ficult to formulate in words and still 
more to express in the language of art. 
We are convinced therefore that sacred 
art, precisely because it is sacred — 
even if expressed in the most modern 
idiom — constitutes for many men a 
final link with the Church, and often a 
first occasion for approaching it. In the 
field of art, in the last century, there was 
a profound divorce from religious life. 
It seemed that the same abyss was 
created that so often separates two gen- 
erations that may love each other but 
fail to find a common life except under 
the trial of sorrow. But then it came 
about that in the tempest of war, under 
the threat of materialism, the dissolving 
of values seemed inevitable. The phe- 
nomenon of the masses, technicism, had 
forced anew the encounter between 
faith and art. It is not clear which is 
more moving — the fact that certain 
great artists, apparently far from the 
Church, had given to the faith the best 
of their works, or that the Church 
trusted these artists, calling them to 
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herself, giving them the delicate task of 
demonstrating with a silent but con- 
vincing eloquence the unflagging vital- 
ity of Christianity. 


IN THIS spirit Pro Civitate Christiana 
had endeavored to prepare artists for 
their great mission by way of a series of 
initiatives which have come from the 
commissioning of new works of art and 
through exhibitions; prizes for works on 
Christological subjects in our national 
and international exhibitions; contests 
for young artists —the artists of to- 
morrow; visits to studios and meetings 
of artists in Assisi. In all this activity 
there remains single purpose — the 
meeting of artists with Christ. In fact, if 
it is true that the work ought to be able 
to manifest the inner meaning of things 
beneath changing expressions, it seems 
that the best way for the artist to suc- 
ceed in grasping the essential is to come 
close to Christ, the visible image of the 
invisible. 

To sum up, here are some brief sta- 
tistics of our activities. From 1950 to 
the present a work has been commis- 


sioned each year, to the best Italian 
artists, to portray Christ the Teacher in 
Nazareth. The complete collection of 
works portraying Christ at various 
moments of His life, according to the 
Gospel narrative, includes five hundred 
works of sculpture, painting, and de- 
sign. Our gallery now holds more than 
two thousand original prints. Further, 
since 1950 each year our association has 
invited artists to hold one-man shows, 
among these being those of Georges 
Rouault, Francesco Messina, Primo 
Conti, Carlo Carra, Pericles Fazzini, 
Florence Tomea, Marcello Mascherini, 
Bruno Saetti, and William Congdon. 
For the first time in Italy, in 1955, Pro 
Civitate Christiana offered prizes for 
the grand national exhibition, the 
Quadriangle of Rome, on a Christo- 
logical subject, and also at the several 
Biennenale shows of Venice. Students 
at the various academies of fine arts 
have been awarded scholarships of a 
million lire. And in Assisi, more than 
two hundred artists enter a studio con- 
test for a portrayal of Christ. In addi- 
tion, the association houses an icono- 


graphic collection of forty thousand 
photographs. 

Thus our group offers the artist the 
possibility of proving himself in the 
encounter with Christ in such a way 
that, when he is called to execute works 
destined for worship, he will not dis- 
appoint the hope that the Church has 
placed in contemporary sacred art and 
in the blossoming of its liturgical life. 

One final consideration must be 
added: “*. . . that this modern world 
of ours is sick with a suppressed desire 
for unity, beauty, and poetry, a desire 
brutally frustrated.” (Maritain). For 
too long it has been forgotten that man 
does not live by bread alone and that 
beauty —the splendor of truth, as 
Saint Thomas defines it — is an essen- 
tial component of the life of our spirit. 
We cannot live in a world which gives 
everything to man but denies him the 
supreme comfort of beauty. The intui- 
tion of this reality stands truly at the 
basis of one of the happiest activities of 
Pro Civitate Christiana, conceived for 
the one purpose of giving a Christian 
soul to the civilization of our times. 


The Crisis of Ghurch Architecture 


jal ALMOST unprecedented action 
by the United States Congress a 
few sessions ago caused headlines and 
set off a national debate. The proposed 
inter-faith chapel for the Air Force 
Academy came under fire from law- 
makers on grounds essentially aesthetic. 
For many who had only a vague notion 
of contemporary directions in church 
design, this debate was a rude awaken- 
ing; for others more familiar with the 
trends it was only a symptom of the 
times. The high-rising church profile of 
this Air Force Academy chapel was pub- 
lished across the country, and for a 
while it raised a good deal of discussion 
in architectural circles and newspaper 
editorials. Finally, with a few modifica- 
tions, the design was accepted; with a 
few last trumpet blasts the debate was 
ended. 

The problem of a proper church 
aesthetic, briefly in the public eye, had 
not however been solved. At first glance 
it might seem strange that there should 
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be a problem at all. The faith of the 
Church has not essentially changed 
through the ages; the functional re- 
quirements of the church building re- 
main largely unaltered. Why then is a 
new architectural expression important? 
Such an argument must be clearly an- 
swered at the outset, for it is often in the 
minds of sincere parishioners and clergy 
who are attached to traditional forms 
and hesitant before the onrush of new 
ones. Perhaps Rome itself is the best 
answer to the problem. A visitor in this 
city, whether his stay is measured in 
days or years, comes away struck by the 
power of its famous churches. The 
intimate scale and vitality of San Carlo 


* Clovis B. Heimsath received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree and a Bachelor of Architecture 
degree from Yale University. He was awarded 
a Fulbright scholarship in 1958 and spent a 
year at the University of Rome. A registered 
architect, he is currently employed as a project 
designer with the firm of Voorhees, Walker, 
Smith, Smith, and Haines. 


alle Quattro Fontane (illustration page 
32), the grandeur of San Pietro (illus- 
tration page 32), the exuberance of the 
Jesu — these are impressions never to 
be forgotten. Yet the visitor seldom has 
occasion to see the new churches being 
built in Rome, nor for that matter many 
of those constructed since the baroque 
1700s. His attention is focused on the 
truly great works of another age; lulled 
by their excellence he may well return 
home and wish to see such forms dupli- 
cated, however badly. Yet the lesson of 
Rome is that there are new churches. 
Between 1939 and 1956 there were 
ninety-eight new religious centers built 
and fourteen reconstructed in the prov- 
ince of Rome, and from all indications 
the rate of church building continues 
unabated. The needs of the Church do 
not stand still, a growing population of 
faithful demands new building facilities. 


FROM the point of view of design, 
these new churches fall into two major 
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categories: those vaguely based on tra- 
ditional forms, and those falling within 
the contemporary movement. In Rome, 
the quasi-historical churches can be 
compared first-hand against their excel- 
lent grandparents, a comparison which 
should end once and for all the “‘tradi- 
tionalist’s” argument. Although each 
church of this group has its particulars, 
the impression they give after one has 
seen a number of them, is the same. The 
technique of design, used so often here 
as well as in the United States, is to 
translate the profile or major (easily rec- 
ognizable) details of an early church 
into the massing of the new work. Thus 
the building may give a general outline 
of its inspiration at very first glance, but 
is seldom more than ‘“‘a shadow of its 
former self.’’ Along with this translation 
of major elements goes an almost uni- 
versal simplification of form. A round 
column, which on the sixteenth century 
fagade of San Pietro is articulated by a 
molded base below and a corinthian 
capital above, becomes, on the twen- 
tieth century San Pietro a Paolo-EUR 
(illustration page 32), a slick rectangu- 
lar pilaster with no definition whatso- 
ever. Carried further, the same ‘“‘tradi- 
tional” church boasts an impressive 
cupola when seen at a distance, yet at 
close hand it becomes a gigantic scale- 
less geometry, stripped of softening scale 
elements. It would seem that two major 
misconceptions are behind these wa- 
tered-down traditional forms. One is 
the naive belief that a great work of art, 
such as a Renaissance church, can be 
reduced to ‘“‘essentials’” and remain a 
work of art. The Renaissance idea, go- 
ing back to the maxims of Vitruvius, 
was a complete inter-dependence of the 
parts one to the other, so that “nothing 
could be added or subtracted” without 
destroying the substance of the whole. 
From the writings of Renaissance archi- 
tects one can appreciate the care with 
which proportions, the interplay of 
forms, even the small details, were 
worked out in terms of the over-all 
composition. The simplified form of the 
new “‘traditional’’ churches goes against 
the very essence of the Renaissance idea. 

The second misconception, equally 
damaging, is that a form can be trans- 
lated from one size to another without 
endangering its artistic merit. Thus, 
San Pietro e Paolo-EUR is a “‘little San 
Pietro”; the twentieth century San 
Leone (illustration page 33) is a “bigger 
eleventh century San Clemente”’ (illus- 
tration page 33). If architecture were 
completely abstract, and not related to 


the 5’-6” eye-level of the viewer, then 
perhaps such changes in size could be 
made at will. As it is, the dimension of 
man does not change, and translations 
of size create extremely uncomfortable 
problems in scale. It is of course im- 
possible, for financial and other reasons, 
to duplicate exactly an existing monu- 
ment. However, even if it were theo- 
retically possible, it would be a tour de 
force and nothing more. The medieval 
chuch stood as a focal point high above 
the low-lying village; the Renaissance 
fagade dominated an urban piazza. Both 
had meaning in themselves and in rela- 
tion to their environment. Such forms, 
however, become archaic hulks set in 
the twentieth century townscape. If a 
church is to have meaning today it 
must become a fitting symbol within a 
modern community. As such its form 
must spring from the modern age. 


CURRENTLY in Rome a great many 
of the churches being built are within 
the modern movement. Unlike the tra- 
ditional churches, they each have an 
individual personality, and cannot easily 
be grouped together. Yet these churches 
in some respects are the most important 
ones in Rome. Those responsible for 
their design, the parishioners, building 
committee, clergy, architect, have had 
the courage to reject the complacency of 
static eclecticism and have striven to 
find a contemporary church aesthetic. 
This stand takes courage, whether in 
Rome or in the United States, and more- 
over a kind of faith, a faith in an art 
form that has not as yet been fully real- 
ized. It is heartening to find men willing 
to face the issue and place their support 
behind contemporary design. In doing 
so they are opening the way for creative 
expression in the modern age. 

For many, the modern churches in 
Rome are disappointing if not down- 
right ugly. They display all the weak- 
nesses found in contemporary Italian 
design generally; exuberant, unresolved 
forms, thoughtless juxtaposition of ma- 
terials, clumsy detailing, an ‘“‘empti- 
ness” of space. Yet with all the defects 
there is vitality. Excitement is in the air 
when these churches go up, an excite- 
ment joined with expectation. There 
will be a new form against the sky, a 
new space-experience, perhaps an ex- 
pression at last for the modern Christian. 
It is here that the crisis in church archi- 
tecture is truly underlined. The Church 
cannot go back; it must wait for a new 
architectural aesthetic. How can. this 
be realized? 


There are, today, a number of well- 
designed churches being built in Rome, 
such as Santa Luca (illustration page 
33), by the architect Passarelli. Domi- 
nated by a folded-plate reinforced con- 
crete roof, this church will find its place 
in current architectural thought. But the 
aesthetic will not be found in one partic- 
ular church, however fine. It is more 
likely to be developed by sensitive archi- 
tects (supported by an informed public) 
working in many lands. The problem 
must be clearly and forthrightly pre- 
sented, the required functional needs 
must be separated from the “memory 
overlay” of form, the sincere artist must 
be free to create with power. In other 
periods the truly great architects — 
Bramante, Michelangelo, Borromini, 
Bernini — were able to make great con- 
tributions through patronage. A fine 
architect was then rewarded for sensi- 
tive work; he was encouraged to grow in 
stature. This is not a plea for a return 
to an outmoded social custom, but the 
point is an important one. The public 
in general has in many ways assumed the 
role of patron. To assure great art it too 
must fulfill its function. Many contempo- 
rary churches are being built; some ex- 
hibit far more sensitivity than others. 
A good performance should not go un- 
noticed. An informed public and clergy 
could speed the progress of development 
if they insisted on high standards and 
sought out those architects producing 
noteworthy work. Perhaps the church 
program is the most difficult one facing 
a modern designer; perhaps too it re- 
quires the maximum thought and under- 
standing. Only with the active support 
of the Church can an architect feel free 
to concentrate time and effort on this 
important aesthetic and spiritual goal. 

Finally, two churches must be men- 
tioned — Le Corbusier’s church at Ron- 
champ, and Felix Candela’s church in 
Mexico City. Both are strong statements 
of a new aesthetic; they are not, how- 
ever, the aesthetic itself! Again miscon- 
ception is doing damage, this time it is 
modern-day eclectics who are respon- 
sible. If it is disastrous to copy a form 
five hundred years old, certainly it is no 
better to copy a work almost before the 
concrete has dried. (In the 1957 Inter- 
national competition for the sanctuary of 
Madonna delle Acrime in Syracuse, 
more than one of the entries showed 
forms strongly derivative of Ronchamp.) 


GIVEN a truly creative frame of ref- 
erence there is every reason to believe 
that a significant aesthetic will be real- 
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ized in an increasing number of in- 
cidences. The mind cleared of deriva- 
tive form is not a mind in vacuum. The 
truly exciting world of contemporary 
potentiality is a vast region of inspira- 
tion, in materials, in methods of con- 
struction, in concepts of form and space. 
Beyond this there 7s a meaningful inspi- 
ration to be drawn from history, far 


more important than’ translating fa- 
cades. In great works of the past certain 
architectural qualities are apparent; a 
gothic cathedral or Renaissance church 
does indeed become the House of God. 
To experience this artistic and spiritual 
reality is a knowledge and a source of 
strength. 

The crisis is being faced, in Rome with 
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its new churches and wherever else a 
contemporary church is going up. There 
is no turning back — that is the chal- 
lenge the public and architect must face 
together in bringing about a new crea- 
tive aesthetic. A twentieth-century Chris- 
tian is rewarded by a fine contemporary 
church, for it gives an aesthetic expres- 
sion of a faith alive and vital today. 


Crisis in Contemporary Art 


LIKING for contemporary art, in 

its most original and daring forms, 

is not very widespread. It would seem 

rather to be the mysterious endowment 

of a limited group of the initiated, or of 

those who, in good faith or in bad, claim 
to be such. 

The defenders of contemporary art 
habitually attribute this obvious repug- 
nance on the public’s part to the usual 
dread of novelty, or — if you prefer — 
to that feeling of antagonism, born of 
intellectual laziness, toward any new 
form which does not offer itself as a ful- 
fillment of a preceding and already ac- 
cepted formulation, but rather, indeed, 
as its denial. Thus Masaccio was ac- 
claimed by his contemporaries because 
he brought to fruition the promises of 
Giotto, whereas Delacroix had to strug- 
gle because he reacted against the offi- 
cial neo-classicism of his day. 

Now if there surely still exists to 
this day a certain horror of novelty, 
the differences between it and analogous 
phenomena in the past are so consider- 
able that it is difficult to qualify this 
horror as “usual.’’ Two of its aspects 
especially make of it something wholly 
exceptional and apart: first, its con- 
tinued duration, already disproportion- 
ately long, and second, the psychologi- 
cal climate of public repulsion, which is 
not a mere disapproval, but often a com- 
plete lack of comprehension unexampled in 
history. 

Thus we find ourselves in a period of 
crisis either in art or in taste. Let us ex- 
amine what are its origins and charac- 
teristic aspects. Until toward the end of 
the last century it seemed obvious that 
beauty, in the representative arts, 
should spring from a content, stylized in 
whatever fashion and to whatever de- 
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gree might be desired, but comprehensible. 
It was thus the loveliness of a man, a 
woman, an animal, a landscape; in 
short, of something that the painter or 
the sculptor strove to convey, with more 
or less stress on realism. It could like- 
wise be, as in caricature, the beauty of 
the way in which a subject ugly in itself 
was depicted. Thus one might describe 
the subject as the bridge which the spec- 
tator could cross in order to arrive at an 
intuition of the work’s specifically aes- 
thetic quality (its final cause), and he 
arrived at it in a fashion more or less 
conscious, according to his sensibility 
and the degree of cultivation at his dis- 
posal. The less gifted remained on the 
bridge and, from afar, contemplated 
the other shore. 

Of course, even in those days, one 
could dispense with subject, and arrange 
lines, colors, planes, volumes in an order 
agreeable to the eye, without their being 
the image of anything. Such was the 
case of “decorative art,’’ minor art, 
almost always applied art, the produc- 
tions of which generally bore no signa- 
ture, were not sent to the Salon or 
shown in museums. 

The aesthetic principle (which is none 
than the ideal realism of classical art) was 
regarded as an axiom beyond discus- 
sion, and as such, it dominated the evo- 
lution of European art from the Renais- 
sance — which revived it in its full vigor 
—to the beginning of Impressionism. 
It could even be argued that the Renais- 
sance, as a period in art history, lasted to 
the end of the nineteenth century, al- 
though as an age with its own specific 
style, it ended with the sixteenth and, 
after an interlude of ““Mannerism”’ (the 
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characteristic style of the late Italian 
Renaissance), yielded through the Bol- 
ognese academician (Carracci) to the 
baroque, which, however, after its own 
fashion, paid homage to the same prin- 
ciple. The school of Cézanne, clearly 
enough, had no desire to reproduce, 
even while stylizing it, the appearance of 
things, but only to convey the impression 
they made upon the artist. This attitude 
opened the door— perhaps without 
wanting to do so — to the “‘crisis of the 
figure’? which rages in our day, and 
which is the most characteristic aspect 
of contemporary art. 


To MY mind there are two principal 
causes for this crisis in art today: one, 
practical and historic in nature, was the 
invention of photography; the other, 
in the theoretical order, lies in a false 
conclusion drawn from the distinction 
— then quite novel — between what in 
a work of art is properly aesthetic, 
namely form, and what is not so in itself, 
content. 

The new invention of Niepce and 
Daguerre inflicted a heavy blow on art 
as the sole means known up to that time 
for reproducing visible reality. Here was 
a function clearly secondary in relation 
to the true inwardness of art, but one 
in practice so important that it was 
often confused with its final end. The 
story of Zeuxis’s grapes, recounted by 
Pliny, affords a classic proof of this con- 
fusion, and we need no more than 
glance at the writings of any Renais- 
sance art theorist, including Leonardo 
da Vinci, to assure ourselves on this 
point. For the less gifted, for those who 
“remained on the _ bridge” — which 
meant for the majority — photography 
thenceforward replaced art. Indeed it 
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surpassed art in its fidelity to the image, 
and it everywhere fully satisfied the 
mass of the public. Moreover, the com- 
petition of ‘‘photographic artists,” as 
they described themselves, pushed paint- 
ers and sculptors to free themselves of 
the ‘“‘tyranny of the truth,” and to seek 
elsewhere a “‘purer”’ form. 

This rebellion confronts us with a 
wholly new situation, one without par- 
allel in the past. Unlike what had oc- 
curred previously, the old principle, 
once abandoned, was replaced by no 
other. In its stead came a flood of theo- 
ries beyond number, proclaimed in 
more or less extravagant “manifestos,”’ 
which were taken seriously by a re- 
stricted circle, but which remained 
wholly unknown to the general public, 
or else were derided by that public 
with a wholeheartedness that has lost 
none of its vigor during a half-century. 
Thus began the aesthetic anarchy of our 
day, with its almost cancerous prolifera- 
tion of schools in miniature and of 
short-lived tendencies, all disagreeing 
among themselves, but all united on one 
point: the refusal to accept the form- 
content relationship as it had been 
understood for centuries and hence the 
rejection, more or less emphatic, of the 
figurative character of art. 

From this point of view, the most co- 
herent of modern currents seems to me 
to be that of pure geometric abstractionism. 
This surely constitutes an acceptable 
formal language, but perhaps not in the 
way or to the extent hoped for by its 
practitioners. Indeed, the principles 
nourishing it seem to be based upon a 
false logic which can thus be roughly 
summarized: the beauty, or form, or 
harmony (use what term you wish), in 
short the properly aesthetic essence of 
the traditional work of art is the end 
product of a complex organism, the iso- 
lated elements of which — matter, im- 
ages, feelings, thoughts, etc. — contain 
within themselves nothing aesthetic. 
Hence, they argue, let us eliminate this 
content, and we shall have obtained art 
without admixture, pure form. Pure form 
... here are magic words, but an 
absurd concept. Form is a uniting rela- 
tionship between multiple elements, 
which latter, in proper logic, are not 
form (or else we are forced to keep re- 
stating the problem to infinity). Form is 
hence necessarily and by nature het- 
erogeneous; it is always the form of some- 
thing, and could not subsist without 
some content or other. 

Not being able wholly to supress 
content, Mondrian — the most straight- 


thinking of the “‘abstracts”” — took pains 
to reduce it to the indispensable mini- 
mum, thus giving birth to what was 
called ‘‘neoplastic painting.’ On_ his 
canvases, straight lines, cut at right 
angles, form rectangles of different 
shapes, painted in three primary colors 
(blue, red, yellow), as well as black, 
gray, and white. That is all. A few of his 
disciples have pushed the theory to its 
ultimate limit and have even foresworn 
colors, remaining content with a mono- 
chrome palette. 

What is the outcome of so ascetic a 
sacrifice? Pure form? No, but an impov- 
erished form, reduced to its least terms. 
Nor is there here even any novelty; 
this decorative “‘calligram”’ is our heri- 
tage from the cave-dwellers; it is as old 
as mankind, and it has found its hap- 
piest application in poster art. Thus we 
are always in the realm of art — which 
includes every form willed and created 
for itself — but we are dealing with a 
minor, an elementary art, and all the 
novelty it offers us (in addition to its 
pseudo-logical justification) is its claim 
to be the modern equivalent of what in 
other days was called ‘‘art’’ and _ its 
ambition to elevate a geometrician of 
good taste to the level of a Rembrandt! 


Now it is precisely in this sort of 
bootleg logic that lies one of the prin- 
cipal sources of the public antipathy to 
which we have alluded. The ordinary 
man will freely accept certain “‘com- 
positions” in a textile, on a book or 
magazine cover, or even on a poster. 
But when he discovers them in a mu- 
seum, duly signed, framed, and paid 
for at dizzying prices, he is forced to 
wonder whether there is not here some- 
thing else to grasp than the simple play 
of visible forms. When he does not suc- 
ceed in capturing this mysterious some- 
thing, he ends by losing interest in an 
art now become “beyond” him, and 
wherein he vaguely suspects some base 


_ trickery. 


All this applies to pure abstractionism 
\of the Mondrian variety, but there are 
others, more complicated and more 
ambitious. Not satisfied with a content 


so poverty-stricken, their proponents . 


would like to express in a non-figurative 
language, as does music, all the spiritual 
riches that animated the art of former 
times. And it must be granted that they 
succeed in saying something, however 
little, and in however ambiguous and 
confused a fashion, since the comparison 
is a strained one. For music has its dura- 
tion in time; painting and sculpture have 


their extension in space. Calder’s “mo- 
biles’” and certain abstract films have 
recently attempted to reduce the dis- 
tance between these two domains, but 
so far with results even more modest 
than those of so-called “descriptive” 
music. Sound is linked in an almost 
physiological way to our emotions, of 
which it is the natural, instinctive, and 
direct interpreter, whereas a painting or 
a sculpture can express them only by an 
indirect route, through the gesture of a 
human figure or, by analogy, through 
the atmosphere of a landscape. A color 
scale in some fashion does resemble 
musical harmony, and the sinuosity of a 
line has its likeness to a melody, but their 
capacity zn themselves to arouse emotions, 
feelings, or ideas is almost nil. Strictly, 
they could serve as language for a per- 
sonal soliloquy, but not for the dialogue 
indispensable to art, because they lack 
that common intellegibility that nature 
lends to music and our usage to words. 
Change the titles of abstract paintings, 
and no one will notice what you have 
done, but no one will ever say that the 
adagio of Beethoven’s Heroica is a joyful 
melody. 

Confronted with such works, the be- 
holder reaches the ultimate in confusion. 
Their titles solicit him to ‘“‘question’’ 
them, as he would with a marble of 
Phidias or a Watteau fantasy, but the 
daubed canvas, the rounded stone, the 
rusted iron remain mute, or barely utter 
unintelligible murmerings. Nor is any- 
thing gained by turning to the critics; 
their prose is often more hermetically 
sealed than the works they claim to 
explain! 

There remains among the artists of 
today a third group, consisting of those 
who strive to react against this total 
break with tradition. A tree, say they, 
whose dead branches you prune off, 
renews its leaves and growth with a re- 
found strength, but if you sever its 
trunk, it dies. Here are courageous 
fighters, but they give the impression 
that their object is as much to convince 
themselves as to convince others. Their 
effort seems ever weaker, more unde- 
cided, as though at its base it were 
gnawed by a secret doubt of its own 
historical validity. Up to now, it seems 
to me, they have produced nothing 
comparable to the great masterpieces 
of the past. 

This tumbling apart of what might 
be called the permanent bone-structure 
of the figurative arts of the past is not a 
phenomenon limited to their immediate 
domain. It is also to be found, with 
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very similar effects in poetry and in 
music (with the exception of jazz). 
Architecture has rendered a better ac- 
count of itself, because its necessary prac- 
tical character imposes on it certain con- 
stant elements which have prevented the 
‘severing of the trunk.” Far from hav- 
ing harmed it, the experiments of ab- 
stract art have enriched architecture 
with new forms, though even here the 
pruning of the branches may sometimes 
have gone too far. Be this as it may, in 
our time architecture is surely the most 


alive of the three great sisters of the 
ancient artistic Parnassus. Also unaf- 
fected by the crisis, if on a lower level, 
there remain the decorative arts and — 
as I have hinted —jazz music... . In 
all, not very much. 

If what I have said corresponds to 
reality, the conclusion can scarcely be 
optimistic. Modern art—it has been 
stated —is abstract, or does not exist. 
And there is an element of truth in this 
critical paradox; yet if we look upon it 
as a dilemma, the answer should, in my 


opinion, lean more toward the negative 
proposition. In short, abstractionism, 
today a living thing (like a virus in a 
sick body) reduces art to an elementary 
play, or else to a hieroglyphic swollen 
with unexpressed intentions, while fig- 
urative art dies of anemia. The one has 
resolutely plunged into a dead-end 
alley; the other constantly loses the 
strength it needs to make progress 
along the great highway travelled for 
so many thousand years in so many 
lands. 


Contemporary Art And The Church In Italy 


N ITALY art is once again the 
handmaiden of the Church. Distin- 
guished modern churches are to be seen 
in the heart of the ancient cities, at the 
center of new suburbs, in the midst of 
plains, and on the sloping sides of 
mountains. Exhibitions of religious art 
abound; Pro Civitate Cristiana in 
Assisi has a permanent collection of 
religious art on view and yearly one- 
man shows — mostre personalt; Bologna 
and Novara have Biennale D’Arte 
Sacra every second year; San Fedele in 
Milan has bi-weekly mostre personali, and 
a large comprehensive exhibit every 
October. In such a stronghold of the 
past as Rome, there is a gallery con- 
ducted by the Augustinian Fathers, 
Piaza del Populo, devoted wholly to 
the exhibition and sale of paintings with 
religious subject matter. 

Whence this great vitality and pro- 
ductivity in Italy when Christian art in 
much of the Western world is limited in 
amount, and created not for churches 
but for collectors and museums? The 
reasons for the relatively quiescent state 
of Christian art in much of Christendom 
are too involved to concern us here. But 
the reasons for the vitality of Italy’s 
artistic creativity became increasingly 
apparent to the author during four 
weeks of study and travel. Primarily the 
renascence is due to the labors of those 
artistically sensitive clergymen who, in 
official posts, have devoted their full 
time to a passionate and persistent en- 
deavor to renew the original bond be- 
tween art and the Church. These men 
see art for the Church not as an em- 
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bellishment to create an aesthetically 
pleasing atmosphere for worship, but 
as a means of communicating the Chris- 
tian message with power and depth. 
When many Christians cry with Peter, 
‘Lord I believe, help thou mine unbe- 
lief,” they are not asking for theological 
formulations to ease their anguish of 
doubt, but for an authentic experience 
of a spiritual reality. Great works of 
art provide the vehicle for this expe- 
rience. 

Three objectives are constantly be- 
fore the clergy who are engaged in the 
work of renewing the age-old alliance 
between art and the Church. They en- 
deavor to attract and stimulate young 
artists, offering them commissions and 
arranging exhibitions and competitions. 
They educate the clergy, young and old, 
to the understanding of contemporary 
art. And finally, they endeavor to edu- 
cate the lay public through the exhibi- 
tions and publications they control. 
There are many ardent workers among 
the Italian clergy and laymen who have 
devoted themselves tirelessly to these 
objectives. Painting, sculpture, and 
architecture are not the only arts fos- 
tered by these people. Drama, literature, 
music, the cinema, and television are 
also actively supported and stimulated 
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by study institutes, competitions and 
prizes, and performances of music and 
drama. My investigations, however, 
were focused upon modern art. Informa- 
tion regarding three of the most influ- 
ential organizations which I visited will 
perhaps give the reader a picture of 
some of the sources of the present re- 
nascence of Italian religious art. 


The Central Pontifical Commission for 
Sacred Art 


My first interview was with Mon- 
signor Giovanni Fallani, the President 
of the Central Pontifical Commission 
for Sacred Art in Italy. On a sunny 
June morning at eleven o’clock I en- 
tered the Palazzo della Cancelleria, a 
beautiful Renaissance building with a 
restrained and exquisitely calculated 
grace of line and mass. It was designed 
by Bramante at the end of the fifteenth 
century and its courtyard is one which 
makes the heart leap with its repeated 
springing arches and its view up into 
the vaulting of the second floor colon- 
nade, where the curved surfaces of the 
intersecting vaulting again present an 
ordered yet infinitely varied pattern to. 
the eye. I and my interpreter —a 
young Italian student, Maria Vittoria 
Sebastiana — who was majoring oddly 
enough in American literature, found 
the door entitled Pontificia Commis- 
sione Centrale per l’Arte Sacra. We 
were met by a young priest who led us 
to a pleasant Renaissance sitting room 
and asked us “‘to accommodate our- 
selves.”” A few moments later Monsignor 
Fallani appeared and graciously led us 
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into his spacious office. He had known 
my interpreter and her family for many 
years, and introductions and pleasant- 
ries were exchanged on all sides as I 
extended greetings from our mutual 
friend Mr Maurice Lavanoux of Lirur- 
GICAL ARTS. 

I was interested in understanding the 
present policy of the Church in regard 
to commissioning contemporary artists 
to create works in the so-called modern 
idiom. Monsignor Fallani at once told 
me that all architectural plans for new 
religious buildings in Italy had to be 
submitted to his Commission for ap- 
proval. It was well-known, he said, that 
no plans would be approved which 
were what he termed ‘‘false-Gothic, 
false-Byzantine, false-Romanesque.” I 
had occasion to recall this statement 
many times in the ensuing weeks when 
I was traveling about Italy studying the 
new churches and modern religious art. 
One of the interesting stylistic charac- 
teristics of many of the most distin- 
guished contempoary churches is the 
very creative use the present day archi- 
tect makes of a past style. With freedom 
and sensitivity modern architects in the 
Pisa area have incorporated the arcad- 
ing typical of the great Romanesque 
cathedral at Pisa into graceful modern 
facades. A hospital chapel in Rome re- 
calls in its form and structure the an- 
cient tomb of Theodoric, and yet it is 
alive and contemporary in form and 
spirit. And though the ground plan and 
spatial disposition of many of the con- 
temporary churches is essentially that 
of the early Christian basilica, in most 
cases the old form is recast creatively 
and speaks in the contemporary idiom 
to twentieth-century man. 

I asked Monsignor Fallani if the pres- 
ent resurgence of interest in modern 
religious art was the result of the de- 
voted labors of a few isolated individuals 
—such as his own work in Rome, 
Maurice Lavanoux’s work in America, 
and the late Pére Couturier’s achieve- 
ment in France. He was quick to deny 
this, saying that all over the world there 
are now persons and groups who are 
ardently working to make art — the 
finest modern art—-once more an 
instrument of Christian expression. I 
found that the directors of two other 
enormously influential Italian groups 
who foster the Church-artist relation- 
ship echoed his words. None-the-less 
the importance of Monsignor Fallani’s 
work cannot be over-estimated. Not 
only is he in a position where he can 
provide the opportunity for commis- 


sions for contemporary artists, but he 
is also editor of a very beautiful periodi- 
cal, Fede e Arte which publishes articles 
on contemporary religious art, thus 
disseminating information and provid- 
ing a stimulus to artists. He showed me 
photographs in this periodical of reli- 
gious art by Manzu, Greco and Cro- 
cetti. Crocetti’s work is less well-known 
to Americans than Manzu and Greco, 
whose sculptures and drawings have 
been more publicized here. He is a very 
gifted sculptor who is now completing 
the final set of doors for St. Peter’s, the 
Door of the Dead, through which will 
be carried those whose funeral rites are 
to be conducted in the great basilica. 

Monsignor Fallani told me of certain 
recent works which I should certainly 
see, and gave me copies of Fede e Arte 
that would assist me in finding some of 
the very recent buildings. He also kindly 
offered me the use of their archives of 
photographs of religious art, ancient 
and modern. In every way he was 
gracious and helpful. It was a personal 
pleasure as well as a professional benefit 
to have known him. 


Pro Civitate Cristiana, Assisi 


IT is a strange and quite wonderful 
experience to find amid the mellow old 
medieval and Renaissance buildings of 
Assisi a whole complex of modern 
buildings. But the buildings of Pro 
Civitate Cristiana seem as indigenous 
to the Umbrian hilltown as the old 
structures, their stone being the same 
sunny tone as that of the ancient build- 
ings and their simple cubical shapes 
entirely harmonious with the similar 
early structures. One is inclined to re- 
mark “How modern the old buildings 
are!” And, indeed, it is true that to go 
from the eleventh-century basilica of 
San Pietro to the contemporary chapel 
of Pro Civitate Cristiana is no jolt to 
one’s sense of style or ambience. Don 
Giovanni Rossi, the founder of this re- 
markable organization, speaks of the 
group’s chapel as recalling the cata- 
combs, which indeed it does, and yet 
with an added radiance and lustre and 
vitality which the modern architect and 
artists have given it. 

Pro Civitate Cristiana has as its ob- 
jective to bring Christ to the world of 
today, and central to its many endeavy- 
ors are the arts. The instrument of their 
mission is a devoted lay group called 
the Volunteers. These young people, all 
of whom have regular university train- 
ing before coming to Assisi, give up 
their homes and families to devote their 


lives to the objectives of the Cittadella 
Cristiana, as their community is called. 
At Assisi they engage in three years of 
theological and other appropriate stud- 
ies. Most of them have a special voca- 
tional training and interest which they 
continue on behalf of the group. My 
young interpreter, Maria Luisa Landi, 
is on the editorial board of a fortnightly 
review, La Rocca, which is published by 
Pro Cristiana Civitate. The purpose of 
this periodical is “‘to make known Jesus 
Christ, His history, His doctrine, His 
living presence among men.”’ A regular 
feature is an article on modern religious 
art and architecture. Za Rocca is in- 
tended for Everyman, and has a large 
format featuring eye-catching photo- 
graphs. The articles on modern reli- 
gious art and architecture and the fine 
photographs are especially helpful in 
arousing the interest and educating the 
eye of readers who would not be reached 
by the more specialized Fede e Arte. 

The Cittadella Cristiana has a large 
and handsome gallery for Christian art 
with a permanent collection always on 
view. It owns more than 300 works of 
art by contemporary artists with Chris- 
tian subject matter. Many of Italy’s 
most distinguished present day artists 
are represented here— Manzu, Cro- 
cetti, Fabbri, Mascherini, Messina. 
With these new names and recent works 
it is interesting to see paintings by 
Giorgio di Chirico and Carlo Carra. 
These two artists won international ac- 
claim in the early decades of this cen- 
tury with their futurist and surrealist 
paintings. Both of them, like their 
younger contemporaries, submitted 
paintings under the title “(Jesus Christ 
the Divine Worker” for the exhibition 
of paintings and sculptures with this 
subject matter which was arranged 
under the guidance of Don Giovanni 
Rossi. 

It is the vision and energy of Don 
Giovanni which lies behind the re- 
markable community known as Pro 
Civitate Cristiani. It is his hope that 
within the next ten years Cittadella 
Cristiana may own one religious work 
by each of the great contemporaries. He 
is sensitive to all the problems involved, 
saying at once that for us to have great 
Christian art we must first have a great 
artist, and that ‘‘each artist is his own 
world and cannot be coerced.” But 
commissions and exhibitions provide a 
stimulus to these artists, and the library 
at Pro Civitate Cristiana provides an 
impressive collection of photographs of 
religious art of the present and the past. 
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These research materials and a fine art 
library all give additional resources and 
stimulus to the contemporary artist. 

The Cittadella Cristiana does indeed 
fulfill its founder’s intention in another 
dimension. This intention is that the 
work of the community shall go on in 
“the joyous spirit of the Beatitudes,” 
and this is certainly the impression that 
the visitor gets while there. The gra- 
cious spirit of Don Giovanni pervades 
the community. Certainly contributing 
to the atmosphere are the abundant 
flowers at every turn, and the many 
statues and paintings which populate 
the refectory, lounge, and terraces, as 
well as the chapel, music room, and 
theatre. The Cittadella Cristiana re- 
ceives with equal hospitality those of all 
confessions, with the hope of showing 
forth that Catholicism is “‘beauté, amour, 
grace, poésie.”” As one from another con- 
fession, I can affirm that for this visitor 
the hope of its founder was amply ful- 
filled in the gracious community known 
as Pro Civitate Cristiani. 


Centro Culturale San Fedele, Milan 


A THIRD and briefer interview was 
held with Father Arcangelo Favaro, the 
Jesuit who for ten years has been the 
head of the Centro Culturale San 
Fedele in Milan. This is another re- 
markable organization which is en- 
deavoring to foster contemporary reli- 
gious painting as well as the other arts. 
In the very heart of Milan, near the 
famous Galleria, is the handsome art 
gallery, San Fedele, in which they hold 
one-man exhibits for artists whose work 
shows spiritual depth as well as tech- 
nical competence. The feature which 
distinguishes this gallery from that at 
Assisi is that abstract, non-representa- 
tional art is welcomed here. The ex- 
hibit which I saw, for example, was 
shared by two young Italian artists, 
Fernando Luraschi and Marcello Si- 
monetta. Their canvases were what we 
would term ‘‘avant-garde,” having the 
spontaneous and often violent line and 
mass characteristic of present day ab- 
stract art. There were no Biblical or 
Christian iconographic references within 
the bold and forceful works. Yet they 
showed skill, sincerity of expression and 
a spiritual sensitivity which made them 
appropriate for exhibition in a gallery 
financed by the Church. The gallery 
bears the expense of publicizing these 
exhibits and publishing catalogues for 
them. This factor alone is of enormous 
help to the artists, who are thus assured 
an audience without the risks and ex- 


penses American artists face in regard 
to one-man exhibits. 

Although the gallery is entirely open 
to and encourages abstract art, Father 
Favaro tries by many means to provide 
the occasion for a deepening of the 
artist’s spiritual life. To this end, a 
special mass is held each Sunday in one 
of the churches in Milan where the 
meaning of the mass is explained. Some- 
times actors participate creatively 
through dramatic readings. On other 
occasions special music is employed to 
underline the movement and signifi- 
cance of the liturgy. 

In addition to the one-man exhibi- 
tions, which are changed every two 
weeks, the gallery of San Fedele has a 
yearly exhibition, with prizes. The 
Center has a very active cinema and 
television division also. Its location in 
the very center of a busy city makes it 
more accessible to the public than is the 
art gallery at Assisi. The Cittadella 
Cristiana at Assisi, situated on a hill-top 
overlooking the green Tiber Valley and 
the distant purple mountains, is a re- 
treat and research center, vibrant with 
life, but creating its own ambience. Its 
stimulus and education are directed pri- 
marily at the artist and specialist. The 
lay public it reaches through its many 
study institutes, and its fortnightly pub- 
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lication Za Rocca. On the other hand, 
the gallery of San Fedele is located in 
the heart of a busy metropolis, and rubs 
shoulders with all the firmly entrenched 
commercial interests. In its location and 
its policies it is more akin to the kind of 
gallery that we would find on Fifty- 
Seventh Street or Madison Avenue in 
New York, and indeed San Fedele must 
compete with this kind of gallery in 
attracting its artists and its public. 
Many people who never enter a church 
must enter San Fedele, and remain to 
be interested in and moved by the works 
of art displayed on their walls. 


‘THESE three organizations — the Cen- 
tral Pontifical Commission for Sacred 
Art, Pro Civitate Cristiana at Assisi, 
and the Centro Culturale San Fedele 
— have nourished the creative relation- 
ship now evident all over Italy between 
the Church and the contemporary 
artist. The quality of the art and archi- 
tecture varies, but the vitality and quan- 
tity of creative work give abundant 
evidence that the leadership of these 
three groups has borne fruit. Not only 
are there many distinguished works of 
religious art in Italy today as a result 
of their far-sighted programs, but they 
have created an environment in which 
genius is born and flourishes. 


Editor’s Diary: XLI 


Bethlehem, Connecticut. August 6, 1961. To 
Regina Laudis with Wilhelm Wagner, 
for a visit with Mother Benedict Duss, 
os B, whom I had not seen for ten years. 
She is always the same person, dynamic, 
interesting, and thoroughly up-to-date. 
One of the younger members of the com- 
munity has been producing small poly- 
chromed statuettes. I urged her to make 
more, and perhaps all this will result in a 
page illustration in our quarterly. The 
small shop is full of good things to buy 
for the home. 


New York. August 31, 1961. Lunch with 
Basil Shanahan. Several months ago 
this young friend of our Society offered 
to gather material for the magazine dur- 
ing his South American trip. This offer 
came at a particularly opportune time, 
as it seems unlikely that I will be able 
to get to South America now that the 


trust fund has passed out of existence. 
Today Mr Shanahan called at the office 
and gave me a report of his activities. 
He also left a wealth of material — 
photographs, names and addresses of 
architects and artists — and I can go on 
from there. 


September 1, 1961. Another friend, Mrs 
John Karlin, who teaches at Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, New Jersey, sent me 
the text of a welcome article in which 
she tells of her interviews with Monsig- 
nor Fallani, president of the Central 
Pontifical Commission of Sacred Art 
and editor of the publication, Fede e Arte, 
Rome; Father Arcangelo Favaro, s J, 
of the Centro Culturale San Fedele, 
Milan; and Don Giovanni Rossi, presi- 
dent of Civitate Christiana, Assisi. This 
text comes just in time for our thirtieth 
anniversary issue, which will present the 


Angel of the Resurrection, Arturo Dazzi, sculptor 
Obelisk-monument to Marconi, Rome 
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(Left) Pieta. Venanzo Crocetti, 
sculptor. (Below left) Saint 
Francis of Assisi. Marcello 
Mascherini, sculptor. (Below) 
Pieta. Marcello Mascherini, 
sculptor. These works are in 
the collection of Pro Civitate 
Christiana, Assisi. See article 
on page 26. 


Annunciation. Angelo Biancini, sculptor 


The works of these artists are sponsored by the Gallery 
San Fedele, Milan, Italy. See article on page 26. 


Crucifixion. Carlo Paganini, sculptor 
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32 TACTES EXTERTORES TRIPLE TAROT (> QVATY a FONTE 
by Pa Is «i 


THE CRISIS. The Church can claim an exalted architectural 
heritage. Witness the baroque jewel at left, San Carlo 
alle Quattro Fontane. There is no turning back, however, 
and Rome points the way to a new aesthetic, not with its 
San Leones and San Pietro y Paulos, but in the con- 
temporary expression of Santa Luca (bottom, page 33). 
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2 San Pietro 3 San Pietro y Paulo — EUR 
NO COMPARISON. The articulate dignity of San Pietro, figure 2, finds only ‘a shadow of its former self” in the foreboding thick- 
ness of San Pietro y Paulo — EUR, figure 3. Such a comparison should end the traditionalist’s argument once and for all. 


San Clemente 
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San Leone 


CONCEPT AND MISCONCEPTION. That a work of art, 
San Clemente, figure 4, can be “reduced to its essentials”, 
San Leone, figure 5, and still remain a work of art, is 
demonstrably a naive misconception. 


See article on page 22. 


DIRECTION. While much church design 
flounders in the dead sea of meaningless 
copy, Rome today is building vigorous 
structures, such as Santa Luca. The crisis 
is clear—Rome is acting. 


Santa Luca 
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The articulation of the design is apparent here, in the glass walls 
and the concrete ceiling supported by four concrete columns. 


CHURCH OF BARANZATE 
Bollate, Milan, Italy 


Angelo Mangiarotti and Bruno Morassutti, architects 
Aldo Favini, structural engineer 


The church is located between the new residential section 
and the old residential section of Baranzate. It is sur- 
rounded by a large area which will eventually be turned 
into lawns and for roads and squares joining the church 
to the town. 


The stone wall which” surrounds the church is in striking contrast 
to the building itself. On the interior face of this stone wall are the 
Stations of the Cross. There are two entrances. To the left of the 
main staircase leading to the church proper there is another 
entrance which leads to the level of the crypt and to the baptistry 
(see below). At this lower level are the confessionals and the 
sacristy. 
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The articulation of the concrete 
ceiling is clearly indicated here and 
shows how a structural form can 
element of striking effectiveness. 
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Abbey church of the Most Blessed Trinity, for the Benedictine Fathers at New 
Norcia, Australia. This design was initiated and carried out by the International 
Institute of Liturgical Arts, of Rome, who commissioned Pier Luigi Nervi and 
Antonio Nervi as architects and engineers, with the collaboration of Carlo Vannoni, 
architect; and Francesco Vacchini, engineer. It is of interest that this church-project 
is the first one to be designed by the world-famous master of concrete, Pier 
Luigi Nervi. 
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The section (left) and the plan on opposite page clearly 
show how the total approach to the liturgy conditions every 
element of such a monastic plan, with due regard for the 
community of the faithful. The boldness of this architectural 
conception achieves an evocative atmosphere through the 
majesty of its volumes and the loftiness of its forms. As sug- 
gested by the exterior elevation on the opposite page the 
ihree bays will be filled with stained glass windows designed 
by Willy Kaufmann, of Switzerland. They will symbol- 
ically depict the Blessed Trinity—the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. 
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CHURCH OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Campi Bisenzio, near Florence 
Giovanni Michelucci, architect 


As in the case of the Benedictine Abbey church, for 
New Norcia, Australia (illustrated on pages 36 and 
37) this project was carried out by the International 
Institute of Liturgical Art, Rome, who awarded the 
commission to Giovanni Michelucci, architect. 


This church is located half-way between Milan 
and Rome, and very near Florence. 


The modern highway (Autostrada del Sole), 
of which large stretches are already completed, 
will offer motorists a rapid run down the entire 
length of the peninsula, from Milan to Rome and 
then on to Naples and Reggio Calabria. 


The central theme is that all roads lead to God. 
The church, then, is dedicated to Saint John the 
Baptist, he who ‘prepared the ways of the Lord.” 


The architect has developed the Old Testament 
idea of a “tent” with great originality—an oasis 
of spiritual rest for those who journey and feel the 
need to pause in prayer. 


It is of particular interest that this new church is 
to house the best that Italian art has to offer today 
—the type of work illustrated in this issue, particu- 
arly sculpture; for example, the work of Venanzo 
Crocetti (page 30). 
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Longitudinal section 


Cross sections 


West elevation 


Saint Gennaro, patron of Naples, being beheaded in the amphitheatre of Pozzuoli. Venanzo Crocetti, sculptor. 
One of ten bronze panels in the Church of Saint John the Baptist, on the ‘'Autostrade del Sole”, near Florence. 
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views of those forward-looking priests on 
the evolution of religious art today. Mrs 
Karlin also gave me photographs of 
work exhibited in the well-planned 
Assisi gallery. When I see all this ma- 
terial I regret that lack of funds makes it 
impossible to devote sixteen pages to il- 
lustrations in each number of the maga- 
zine, instead of the usual eight. Even 
at that, the cost of eight pages of half- 
tones is a drain on our meagre re- 
sources. 


September 6, 1967. On this twenty-fifth 
day of muggy, damp, humid New York 
‘summer’ weather a visitor brought a 
cooling wave of iconographic nonsense. 
He publishes religious books and pic- 
tures for children, and wants to elimi- 
nate the more usual saccharine portray- 
als of Our Lord and the saints. It seems 
that a wind of change is blowing among 
the Sisters who teach in our schools, and 
my visitor felt it a good time to investi- 
gate the work of those artists who might 
help matters along. But there was one 
question that bothered him and _ his 
associates: it concerned the portrayal of 
angels without wings — at least without 
the feathery wings shown on the senti- 
mental cards we all know about and 
occasionally receive through the mail at 
Christmas time. The question then was: 
did I know of any precedent for wingless 
angels; what did I think of the possibil- 
ity of portraying wingless angels; did I 
feel that such emancipated-looking an- 
gels would sell, etc, etc? I remember 
that this question came up many years 
ago, when I labored as a draftsman. At 
that time one of my jobs was to super- 
vise details of iconographic interest in 
decorative features scattered liberally 
on the walls of new schools and churches: 
for example (and I am serious about 
this) how many buttons might be found 
on the cassock of Saint Philip Neri; the 
evolution of the papal tiara and the 
mitre of bishops — and once this busi- 
ness of angels’ wings was bruited about. 
One of my fellow draftsmen wanted 
them eliminated on the grounds that, 
as shown in many paintings, it would 
obviously be impossible for an angel to 
fy when the wings were so precariously 
attached to his shoulder blades. Suc- 
cessful flight would surely depend on a 
more sensible anatomical solution. And 
there you are! A serious illustrated text 
on this absorbing question might be 
considered for publication? 


September 21, 1961. To the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, 


New York City, for the opening of the 
new exhibition of ““Contemporary Crafts- 
men of the Far West.” As stated by David 
R Campbell, director of the museum: 
“The exhibition inaugurates an impor- 
tant series of regional surveys of con- 
temporary American craftsmanship. By 
thus concentrating on regional develop- 
ments, the American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil will attempt to show how the work of 
the American craftsman is affected by 
diverse environmental influences, and 
the manner in which multiple cultural 
strains have contributed to the charac- 
ter of his work.” 

The present show includes the works 
of two hundred and thirty-eight crafts- 
men from Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and Washington. Mr Camp- 
bell tells me that when all areas of the 
United States are covered the works of 
some three thousand craftsmen will 
have been exhibited. These exhibitions 
will travel to other major cities in the 
country. It would seem reasonable to 
expect that at least ten per cent of these 
artists would be interested in church 
work, but on a basis of a decent recog- 
nition of their worth and talent and 
surely not in competition with the so 
usual sources of supply. 

As stated so often in these pages the 
client and the architect must want good 
work; they must be prepared to pay well 
for it; they must have sufficient curiosity 
to seek out artists in their own section 
of the land — let us say within a radius 
of two hundred miles. I know all too well 
that the catalogue way is the easiest way, 
the lazy way! To deal directly with an 
artist means work and patience, but 
when the work of art is destined for a 
church can continued lazy indifference 
be justified? 

Some time in 1962 I hope to have an 
illustrated article in our quarterly, to 
bring more and positive light on this 
matter and to furnish proof that there 
are artists in this country who can bring 
beauty to all of us. 


September 29, 1961. The facts of life can 
be confusing. The October 6 issue of The 
Commonweal (as do so many publica- 


tions, The Commonweal appears a week © 


before the stated publication date, 
whereas our quarterly always majesti- 
cally comes along as the rear guard and 
several months late; some day, however, 
we will surprise our subscribers) carries 
a story by one of the editors, James 
O’Gara, on the difficulties encountered 
by publishers in having their production 


expenses match the advertising revenue. 
A number of magazines have folded up 
in the recent past, and the confusing 
element lies in the fact that an increase 
of circulation can endanger the financial 
stability of the operation unless advertis- 
ing revenue comes to the rescue. As Mr 
O’Gara states: “. .. Time reported 
that a 50,000-increase in sales of the 
Sunday Jzmes would result in a loss for 
the paper of $750,000.00, because pro- 
duction of the fat Sunday edition costs 
thirty cents more than the newsstand 
price. . . .” Such “‘facts of publishing 
life’? have always led me to look askance 
at suggestions that a substantial increase 
in the number of subscribers to our quar- 
terly would help our financial picture. 
We are in even worse position concern- 
ing advertising than the giants whose 
circulation is in the millions, because 
there is so much advertising we cannot 
possibly accept without doing violence 
to all norms of editorial decency. 

I have long accepted the fact that 
LiTuRGICAL ARTs is only for those deeply 
interested in the evolution of religious 
art and architecture today. Those who 
prefer the more usual run of “church 
appurtenances” and whose architec- 
tural taste is archeological must look 
elsewhere. Even so we would welcome 
another thousand subscribers if we only 
knew where they are. Can we here sug- 
gest an old remedy —let every sub- 
scriber bring in one more subscriber? 

If, as I sometimes hear it said, Lirur- 
GICAL ARTs insists on living in a rarified 
atmosphere, what can be said of that 
superlative diocesan paper, The Catholic 
Messenger, of Davenport, Iowa? In the 
September 28 issue I find a page de- 
voted to articles such as: “‘What is the 
Liturgy?” by Monsignor Martin B. 
Hellriegel; “Spirituality: All Christian 
Life is Rooted in the Liturgy,” by 
Father Aurelius Boberek, oss, etc. 
In fact, the entire issue is so much at 
variance with the “‘negativism” of many 
other diocesan papers that we might 
wonder how The Catholic Messenger can 
operate at all. And yet it does operate, 
and the job is done in an effective man- 
ner. More power to its editor! 


October 12, 1961. The Critic — a magazine 
of Christian Culture, published by the 
Thomas More Association, 210 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, is always wel- 
come. The October-November 1961 
issue contains an article by André 
Girard — ‘‘Georges Rouault: My Friend 
and Teacher.’ Readers of LirurGIcAL 
Arts will recall Girard’s fine silk-screen 
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prints in the November 1951 issue. We 
urge anyone interested in the great art 
of Georges Rouault to purchase this 
number of The Critic. And since Girard 
mentions the Rouault-Vollard trial, 
which concerns the problem of “‘owner- 
ship of unfinished paintings’ I am 
happy to inform our readers that a 
limited number of reprints of the court’s 
decision, translated by Harry Lorin 
Binsse from the ‘‘Gazette du Palais,” 
are still available. I do not know of any 
other English translation of this text. 
Really an historical document. 


Saint Louis. October 17, 1961. An editorial 
jaunt to plan material for future pub- 
lication, pick up stimulating ideas with 
others who are alive and active, and 
renew contact with friends of our Soci- 
ety. One hour and fifty-five minutes 
flying time from Idlewild to Saint 
Louis. No wonder we are at times con- 
fused in this speedy world of ours — 
and not only in art matters! 

A visit with Father Benedict Avery, 
osB, a monk of Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, now complet- 
ing his studies for a doctorate. Father 
Benedict, a member of the art com- 
mittee for the new Saint John’s Abbey 
church, gave me background material 
which, I hope, will result in a text in 
LirurcicaL Arts early in 1962, with 
illustrations of the abbey church and 
Annunciation Priory, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 

Then to Créve-Coeur, fifteen miles 
from Saint Louis, with an old friend, 
Emil Frei. Met there again Dom Co- 
lumba Cary-Elwes, 0s 8, prior of this 
community of Benedictines from Ample- 
forth, England. I recalled seeing the 
model and preliminary plans for the 
proposed church and school in 1957 
(illustrated in our February, 1958, 
issue). Some of the monastic buildings 
were constructed over a year ago. The 
concrete shell of the church is com- 
pleted, and now the problem is to plan 
the main altar, the many other altars 
along the periphery of the ambulatory, 
the windows, the screen which will sur- 
round the congregation and form this 
ambulatory around the entire interior. 
As there are few precedents for these 
elements (at least as they exist in this 
plan) every step of the way will be a 
challenge for the designer. Fortunately 
the architects and their collaborators 
have a most sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive client, Dom Columba. The next 
few years should be interesting ones for 
Saint Louis priory and school. 


Gastronomical notes: Try dinner at 
The Three Fountains restaurant, 4306 
Olive Street. The menu lists a bewilder- 
ing variety of dishes, in French and 
English. The prices are on the “high” 
side but the food is excellent; also the 
wine. The décor of this restaurant, 
opened last year, was created through 
the use of materials and fixtures from 
recently razed old Saint Louis struc- 
tures — all put together with taste, and 
which give an idea of the opulence and 
grandeur that was Saint Louis’s past. 


Tulsa-Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. October 
19-21, 1961. As it was not possible for 
me to come to Oklahoma City last 
August, for the Liturgical Conference, 
I welcomed the opportunity to include 
both Tulsa and Oklahoma City in this 
trip. Photographs of the new church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, Tulsa, designed 
by Murray, Jones and Murray, archi- 
tects in this city, have been in the active 
office files for some time. I had met one 
of the partners, Robert Jones, during 
the Liturgical Conference at Notre 
Dame when he showed me preliminary 
plans for the Tulsa church, also Saint 
Patrick’s, Oklahoma City. Both build- 
ings are of great interest in the evo- 
lution of religious architecture in the 
United States and much credit should 
go to Frank Kacmarcik for his collabo- 
ration with the architects on the design 
of altars and other elements of liturgical 
significance. Saints Peter and Paul 
church, in Tulsa, is completed. It is 
generally a design of distinguished sim- 
plicity, and my only question concerns 
the absence of a tester above the altar. 
I know that such testers are seldom 
seen in many European churches, and 
this provides a precedent for us, but 
here, in Tulsa, I felt it was needed: 
first, to create that sacred space within a 
holy place that Frank Kacmarcik so 
often mentions, and with reason; second, 
because now the main altar seems lost, 
and “‘floats” in the otherwise bare 
sanctuary. 

Saint Patrick’s church, in Oklahoma 
City, is truly a remarkable achievement. 
It is of concrete, and a unique element 
of the plan is a wide ambulatory on 
both sides of the nave. The nave proper 
is entirely enclosed by glass and the 
outer concrete walls of the total plan 
are those of this ambulatory. A descrip- 
tion here would only confuse the reader. 
Both churches will be illustrated some- 
time in 1962. Another unique feature of 
this building is that the major part of 
the work — outer concrete walls, the 


stone floor of nave and ambulatory, the 
pews, etc — has been done by teams of 
parishioners. The extent of their work 
must be seen to be believed. Here again 
such a church could hardly be planned 
and built without the enthusiasm, pa- 
tience, and understanding of the pastor, 
Monsignor Donald J Kanaly. 

Met Father John M Joyce, editor of 
the diocesan paper, The Oklahoma 
Courier, a liberal publication in the cor- 
rect sense of that much abused term. 
Father Joyce is an editor who speaks 
out and who does not habitually wrap 
himself up in either the USA or papal 
flags. In matters which concern us, at 
any rate, Oklahoma is an invigorating 
state. 


Collegeville, Minnesota. October 22, 1961. 
An interlude. It was fortunate for me 
that Mr Walter Holtkamp, designer and 
maker of the organ in the new Saint 
John’s Abbey church, planned to drive 
to Collegeville this Sunday and invited 
me to go along. We arrived in time for 
mass — ideal time to visit a new church 
interior; fully functioning, with the 
ministers at the altar, the abbot at his 
throne, the monastic community in 
choir, and the congregation composed 
of students of the college, parishioners 
of the neighborhood, and visitors. An 
unforgettable impression — the liturgy 
in full flower in an imaginative archi- 
tectural setting of power and beauty. 

This was the first time I had occasion 
to hear an organ builder discuss his 
instrument with the organist, who 
played during mass and accompanied 
the full monastic choir and congrega- 
tion — also during vespers. Mr Holt- 
kamp was enthusiastic about the volume 
of sound, from both the instrument and 
the voices. 

The arrangement of chapels in the 
crypt is excellent and the majority of 
the crucifixes and statues are of a high 
order. During a short visit with Abbot 
Baldwin Dworzchak I was assured that 
I would be able to gather photographs 
and other needed material for a good 
textual and illustrative presentation in 
LirurcicAL ARTs. Once again, the 
architect and the monastic committee 
on art matters are dealing with some- 
one who is willing to back the efforts of 
those who seek to have works of art of 
the highest quality placed in this great 
abbey church and in the crypt. With a 
few exceptions this is being done in 
a most effective manner. Nor are the 
church and crypt chapels to become a 
museum, as some critics say. All great 
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churches in past ages were “museums,” 
since the majority of works of art in our 
museums today were originally created 
for and placed in churches. Instead of 
being critical of those who are working 
toward the beauty of the house of God, 
we should glory in the fact that Saint 
John’s Abbey church can take its place 
in the long list of great works of ecclesi- 
astical art. 

The next building to be erected at 
Collegeville will be the library — an- 
other link in an exciting adventure! 


Webster, Wisconsin. October 26, 1961. My 
third visit to this small town in the state 
of the ten thousand lakes. The pastor, 
Father Joseph M Kelchak, is another 
client who redeems the vagaries of so 
many whose artistic illiteracy can be 
disturbing and costly. I will here risk a 
minor prophecy: this small Saint John 
the Baptist church will mark a step for- 
ward in the history of church architec- 
ture in the United States, and may well 
win a few professional prizes. It will be 
illustrated in the magazine. 


Pittsburgh. October 27, 1961. A day in 
Pittsburgh to call at the Oratory and 
visit Father Philip Walsh and Father 
John H Ryan, who contributed several 
book reviews to this number. The 
Fathers of the Oratory work with the 
Catholic students at the University — 
the Newman Club—a great oppor- 
tunity for cultural exchange at such 
places. 


Recent Publications 


THE LITURGY AND UNITY IN 
CHRIST. Twenty-first annual North Ameri- 
can Liturgical Week. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1960. Washington, D.C., The Li- 
turgical Conference, 1961. 

*“As a person comes to know the sa- 
cred liturgy and to take part in it with 
understanding and devotion, he is bound 
to be stirred to a realization of the ter- 
rible scandal of the disunity of those who 
believe in Christ.’’ With these words the 
Reverend Shawn Sheehan introduces 
the attitude and theme of the Pittsburgh 
Liturgical Week. Through a positive 
consideration of Catholic teaching and 
practice, rather than by polemic or apol- 
ogetic, a closer realization of the mean- 
ing of unity is sought. The topics treated, 
as well as the approach taken in han- 
dling them, give evidence of a shift from 


anti-reformation concepts to a broader, 
more thoroughly traditional exposition 
of the focal points of disagreement 
among the different Christian commun- 
ions. The positive insights of the lec- 
tures were movingly experienced in 
worship, which was an important part 
of the Week. 

That the liturgy is of singular impor- 
tance in the growing dialogue is high- 
lighted by Bishop Wright in his banquet 
address. After citing some contributions 
made by the Liturgical Conference in 
the United States — stimulus to the- 
ology, encouragement of beauty and 
taste in art, architecture, and worship — 
he points out that an increasing number 
of discussions and criticisms of the Cath- 
olic Church written by those outside it 
refer to the strength of the liturgical re- 
vival among Catholics in terms of ad- 
miration, and even in terms of great 
hope. His observations were confirmed 
by the attendance of some two hundred 
representatives of Christian churches 
outside the Roman communion. 

Perhaps the most moving expression 
of the theme of liturgy and unity in 
Christ is given by the Reverend Joseph 
Nolan in his paper entitled “Bearing 
Witness to Christ.’’ His eloquent appeal 
for real charity on our part joined with 
a sober appraisal of present liturgical 
practice and its effect on non-Catholics 
brought forth spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic applause. His spirit of openness 
and love characterizes the lectures as a 
whole. In fact one wonders, in reading 
the Proceedings, what the course of his- 
tory might have been had Luther and 
Calvin been presented with such rich, 
traditional Christian doctrine, expressed 
in terms of sincere, warm charity, and 
in intelligent worship participated in by 
an active assembly of God’s people. 

Particularly worthy of note in this re- 
gard is the emphasis given the Bible. 
God’s book held the central position on 
the speaker’s platform and was rev- 
erenced in turn by each lecturer before 
beginning his address. Each general ses- 
sion was begun with a very brief “‘bible 
vigil,” and the psalms held a permanent 
place in the daily masses. Most of the 
talks evidenced thorough acquaintance 
with God’s Word. The opening paper, 
by the Reverend Ignatius Hunt, osB, 
gives the biblical background of Chris- 
tian worship, an analysis of God’s man- 
ner of speaking to His people and their 
response. The meaning of God’s word is 
discussed by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
RSCJ, in a learned paper entitled, 
“Christian Formation by the Word of 


God.” And Mary Perkins Ryan con- 
tributes a characteristically practical 
treatment of “Christian prayer formed 
by God’s Word.” 

A thoroughly biblical approach marks 
the paper of the Reverend Bernard 
Cooke, s J. Going beyond the usual an- 
alysis in terms of ¢x opere operato, Father 
Cooke presents the sacraments as ac- 
tions of Christ. Christ through the sac- 
raments of His Church acts personally 
and directly to the recipient. This en- 
counter with Christ, according to the 
Reverend Frank Norris, ss, leads natu- 
rally to a response of faith. And for him 
faith is described in the traditional bib- 
lical and patristic sense of personal com- 
mitment or surrender to Christ. The 
discussion of the sacraments is rounded 
out and consciously related to the theme 
of the Week by the Very Reverend 
Maur Burbach, os B, speaking on ‘“The 
Eucharist as the Sacrament of Unity.” 
A more philosophical approach to the 
sacraments is found in the stimulating 
essay of the Reverend Willliam Paul 
Haas, op, “‘Phenomenology and the 
Sacraments,” delivered at the Institute 
on Theology the day before the opening 
of the Liturgical Week. 

Scripture, sacraments, and faith are 
and have been central areas of disagree- 
ment since the Reformers. ‘Three more 
important “‘stumbling blocks” are devo- 
tion to Mary, the hierarchical aspect of 
the Church, and the meaning of tradi- 
tion. Dom Godfrey Diekmann, oss, 
speaking on ‘‘Mary, the Model of our 
Worship,” points out that mariology 
was at its lowest ebb just when the 
Protestant crisis arose. His fine treat- 
ment centers on Mary’s relation to 
Christ and her ‘‘God-centeredness.” 
Bishop Wright impressively demon- 
strates that the chief function of the 
hierarchy and canon law is charity. In 
fact the hierarchy is really an expression 
of charity. And at the Institute on The- 
ology the Reverend George Tavard, 
AA, describes modern attempts at the 
“Recovery of an Organic Notion of 
Tradition.” 

Another member of the hierarchy, 
Bishop Elko, Apostolic Exarch of Pitts- 
burgh, spoke at the banquet. Stressing 
the different mentalities of East and 
West, he pointed to love and the Eucha- 
rist as the most effective means toward 
unity. Similar differences are described 
by the Reverend John Quinn in a schol- 
arly contribution on “Christ, Our Risen 
High Priest in Eastern and Western 
Tradition.” A further discussion of prob- 
lems of East and West is contained in the 
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challenging paper by the Reverend 
H. A. Reinhold. The Reverend Julian 
Stead, osB, discusses the liturgy as a 
point of unity between East and West, 
as also between the Western commu- 
nions. These last two talks were given 
at the Institute on Theology. And finally, 
summing up the spirit of the whole 
Week, the Reverend Thomas Carroll 
analyzes the meaning and roots of preju- 
dice and concludes that “‘we must pro- 
ceed in a spirit of love for our separated 
brethren.” 

Such are the contents of the Proceed- 
ings of the 1960 Liturgical Week and 
the Institute on Theology. One reads 
here little that is not available in other 
sources, but the book is valuable be- 
cause it brings together and focuses 
many scattered studies. The papers are 
well prepared and reflect the best con- 
temporary thought in the areas covered. 
Taken together they give one an ade- 
quate idea of the present state of the 
liturgical movement in our country. On 
the whole a very encouraging picture 
emerges: one of sincere pastoral concern 
grounded in sound contemporary dog- 
matic and biblical theology. One is 
aware of a growing depth and maturity 
in our liturgical theology joined with a 
more conscious awareness of the posi- 
tions and feelings of others, leading to 
a charity characterized by sincerity, 
openness, and warmth. 

THE REVEREND CarL J. PFEIFER, 8 J 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


STUDIES IN PASTORAL LITURGY. 
Edited by Placid Murray, 08 B, with fore- 
word by the Most Reverend Thomas Morris. 
Maynooth. Furrow Trust. 1961. 

Since 1954 Irish priests, diocesan and 
regular, and other religious men, have 
held two-day congresses on liturgy at 
Glenstal Abbey in Easter week. Pro- 
grams were organized around forenoon 
lectures of a doctrinal cast, and after- 
noon and evening discussions of a pas- 
toral and artistic nature. The Furrow, of 
Maynooth, has carried these lectures as 
a regular feature. Here at last they are 
edited in book form for wider audiences. 

As a grateful guest both at Maynooth 
and Glenstal Abbey, I am happy to 
welcome this attractive volume. 

‘Like the social movement, the li- 
turgical movement started late in Ire- 
land,” says Archbishop Morris in his 
foreword (ix). “The great moment 
here,” says Father McGarry (page 59), 
“was the revised Easter Ordo of 1954, 
which met with quite a remarkable re- 


ception which surprised and delighted 
our bishops” — and made subsequent 
developments easier. This “surprise” 
came in the face of an accepted Irish 
way, phrased by that genial observer, 
Miss Alice Curtayne: ““The Irish way is 
a bare, stark, unadorned way that holds 
itself independent of symbolism or ma- 
terial aid of any kind,” as quoted by 
Dom Columba on page 91 of our “‘Irish”’ 
issue — August 1961. Not all agreed, 
and at least one scholar searched for 
“The Integral Irish Tradition” (1954). 
Could the “law” be only partial? Men in 
seminaries pondered the Tridentine text 
(943): “Having the nature that he does, 
man cannot easily meditate on divine 
things without external helps.” If Irish 
Catholics, the notion ran, have done so 
much with so little help from the liturgi- 
cal arts and the current practices of so- 
cial worship, what could one not hope 
for, if the helps were added? The book 
before us is a partial answer. 

Dom Columba states a basic factor of 
these meetings: ‘‘Confining the congress 
to the clergy is open to question, and it 
was indeed discussed fully before being 
decided upon” (page 82). Within that 
framework two hundred Irish priests 
feel that they carry away something of a 
practical nature for themselves and their 
flocks. These initial efforts deserve wider 
application. 

The themes of the congresses have 
been: The liturgy, the Lord’s day, Bap- 
tism, Liturgy and Death, the Eucharist, 
and Holy Week (1959). As guest speaker, 
Father Joseph Jungmann, sj of Inns- 
bruck, gave a masterful conspectus, “The 
History of Holy Week as the Heart of 
the Liturgical Year.” A Jesuit from the 
Gregorian University, Father H. Schmidt, 
spoke on “The Structure of the Mass, 
and its Restoration as Reflected in the 
Holy Week Ordo.” He made the news- 
papers the world over by a sally here 
preserved, in asking priests “‘to think 
more of the possibilities than of the 
difficulties.”’ (XI) 

Father Balthasar, of Trier, took the 
congress behind the scenes in discussing 
the new German-Latin Ritual: this per- 
mits me to state that the latest recruit 
on the Ritual front is the very handsome 
trilingual Latin-Irish-English Collection 
of Rites, approved by Rome in 1959 and 
now just come into use in Ireland. 

Among the doctrinal riches here at 
hand is a study of an English version 
of the canon of the mass, by Dom Placid, 
already in pamphlet circulation. Both 
doctrinal and pastoral sections have 
studies on death and burial. 


That there is a new “sacral spirit” 
abroad in Ireland is claimed by Father 
McGarry at the end of his references to 
last summer’s Salzburg festival. May it 
prosper and grow! 

THE REVEREND GARALD ELLARD, S$ J 

Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS. Studies in Re- 
ligious Symbolism. By Mircea Eliade; trans- 
lated by Philip Mairet. New York. Sheed & 
Ward. 1961. 

Readers of LirurcicaAL Arts will 
bring an appreciative interest to this 
volume written on the modern rediscov- 
ery of religious symbolism. The writer is 
the eminent professor of the history of 
religions at the University of Chicago. 
His foreword ends on this note: ‘““Sym- 
bols and myths come from such depths: 
they are part and parcel of the human 
being, and it is impossible that they 
should not be found again in any and 
every existential situation of man in the 
Cosmos” (page 25). The book has five 
chapters, with separate approaches “‘to 
one and the same problem — namely, 
that of the structure of religious symbol- 
ism’’ (page 21). 

Not all the materials treated de- 
manded specifically Christian reference, 
but such passages as this leave us in 
doubt of the author’s beliefs: ““When the 
Son of God incarnated and became the 
Christ, he had to speak Aramic; he 
could only conduct himself as a Hebrew 
of his times—and not as a yogi, a 
Taoist or a shaman. His Hebrew mes- 
sage, however universal it might be, was 
conditioned by the past and present his- 
tory of the Hebrew people” (page 32). 

From the pinnacle of his specialty the 
author selects this tangible consequence 
of this branch of science (page 37): 

“Finally, the study of religions will 
shed light upon one fact that until now 
has been insufficiently noted, that there 
is a logic of the symbol. Certain groups 
of symbols, at least, prove to be cohe- 
rent, logically connected with one an- 
other; in a word, they can be systemat- 
ically formulated, translated into ra- 
tional terms.” (A footnote reference 
makes it clear that the third chapter, 
The God Who Binds, and the symbolism of 
knots are meant.) This internal logic of 
symbols raises a problem of far-reaching 
consequences: are certain zones of the 
individual or collective consciousness 
dominated by the /obos, or are we here 
concerned with manifestations of a 
**transconscious’’? 

This problem, he feels,’’ cannot be re- 
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solved by depth-psychology alone,” for 
nothing pathological is at stake. 

The words quoted indicate that Eliade 
sees a ‘‘Christian application,” verifying 
but not exhausting the immemorial 
message of religious images. Chapter 
four, ‘‘Observations on the Symbolism 
of Shells” (pages 125-150), shows how 
Holy Writ and the Church Fathers 
adapted and applied the thought-con- 
tent of the images in question, particu- 
larly with respect to baptismal cere- 
monial. 

Chapter Five is concerned with show- 
ing that revelation itself has had a his- 
tory; first among the nations, and then 
among the Jews. 

“Revelation has had a history: the 
primitive revelation, operative in the 
dawn of time, still survives among the 
nations, but it is half-forgotten, muti- 
lated, corrupted; it is to be approached 
only through the history of Israel; the 
revelation is fully conserved only in the 
sacred books of the Old Testament” 
(page 157). 

The Church was always glad “to 
make manifest to unbelievers the corre- 
spondence between the great symbols 
which the soul finds immediately ex- 
pressive and persuasive of the dogmas 
of the new religion” (page 159). The au- 
thor insists at the end that “the reve- 
lation conveyed by the Faith did not 
dispel the ‘primary’ meaning of the 
Images: it simply added a new value 
to them” (page 159). Even yet we are 
in the presence of a divine love-message 
addressed to man in diverse ways, and 
chiefly in Christ. 

THE REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S J 

Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


COME, LET US WORSHIP. By the 
Reverend Godfrey Diekmann, os B. Bene- 
dictine Studies. Baltimore. Helicon Press. 
1961. 

The author needs no introduction to 
those who have followed the develop- 
ment of the liturgical movement in this 
country. He has been one of its foremost 
leaders for the past fifteen years. This 
collection of papers, most of them given 
at liturgical Week conferences, exempli- 
fies the significant contribution he has 
made. He is a happy blend of solid the- 
ology, historical insight, and clear, col- 

-orful style. He writes with a sympathetic 
awareness of the practical problems of 
pastoral life. This work is valuable both 
for its theological depth and pastoral 
concern. 

Father Diekmann covers a wide range 


of topics, but he focuses his attention 
upon the sacraments. Around this treat- 
ment of the sacraments he investigates 
the history of Christian piety, the liturgi- 
cal year, the sacramental foundations 
of the layman’s worship, the place of 
Mary in our worship, the meaning of the 
Sabbath, and several other topics. 

The introductory paper on the history 
of Christian piety deserves close study. 
Father Diekmann traces many of our 
current problems and faulty attitudes 
on worship back to the vigorous reac- 
tion of the Church against Arianism. 
Necessary as this reaction was, it has 
tended to obscure the humanity of 
Christ, with important consequences for 
our worship. 

Father Diekmann is at his best in his 
papers on the sacraments. In the spirit 
of Mediator Dei he views the liturgy as 
the prolongation of Christ’s activity in 
time, as an attempt to translate the the- 
ology of the sacraments into the most 
effective worship. He insists that any 
treatment of the sacraments must begin 
with Christ Himself, the great primal 
sacrament. He argues for a dynamic and 
functional view of the sacraments, one 
which contemplates them as actions of 
Christ and actions of worship in Christ. 
The sacraments are not so much some- 
thing to be received as an action by 
which Christ lifts us up to worship Him 
more fully. He pleads for a re-emphasis 
on the sign of the sacraments as the 
Fathers of the Church understood it. 
Too much concern for the ex opere op- 
erato causality of the sacraments has 
tended to reduce the sacrament to a 
mechanistic and automatic thing. The 
author exemplifies convictions in his 
treatment of baptism and the other 
sacraments. 

A thoughtful reading of this work will 
reveal much of the dignity and sublime 
beauty of Christian life and worship. 
Too often it has been presented in terms 
of a purely moralistic code rather than 
the “‘good news’’ of salvation. Christ 
has elevated us to a new life in Him. The 
liturgy — mass, sacraments, sacramen- 
tals — create and nourish that life. One 
could have wished for a more systematic 
and fuller development of various topics 


than this collection of papers, given at - 


different times, allowed. But everyone 

interested in a deeper understanding of 

worship and union with Christ will find 

much to stimulate his prayer, study, and 

worship. 

THE REVEREND Tuomas L. Power, s J 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN ART. 
By Frank and Dorothy Getlein. (Illustrated). 
Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 1961. 

This book comes at a particularly op- 
portune time. The problems which beset 
the normal and healthy evolution of re- 
ligious art today are many, and it is only 
in recent years that intelligent and pro- 
ductive discussion has been possible. In 
the 1920s the traditionalists and pseudo- 
archeologists were in the saddle. Today, 
more and more, they are on the defen- 
sive, and those who see life as it is and 
as it must be lived zn tzme can breathe 
more freely, and even indulge in a 
measure of offensive against the rem- 
nants of nostalgic timidity. 

Chapter one, entitled “The Possibil- 
ity,’ states the problem in all its acuity. 
The authors remark that the odds are 
heavily against a contemporary Chris- 
tian art, and later they give a good rea- 
son for this: ‘““The temptation to live 
in the past as far as religion is con- 
cerned is incalculably strengthened by 
the nature of religious art as that is pro- 
duced in factories. . . , That art looks 
to the past and silently teaches that 
Christianity is either dead or at least 
asleep . . .” (page 20). We can then 
realize how noxious such a climate of 
fear can be for the health of a Christian 
today. 

In chapter three, “Germany: Emil 
Nolde,”’ we have a welcome reminder of 
the work of a great religious artist among 
the German painters of the twentieth 
century. The punch line of the authors 
concerning the work of Nolde is to the 
point: “‘The first value of religious art 
like Nolde’s is to shock us past any possi- 
bility of renewing our communion with 
the meretricious” (page 42). The same 
can be said for the work of Georges 
Rouault, whose great art is well assessed 
in chapter four. 

It would seem that the authors up- 
grade the work of Salvador Dali and 
downgrade that of Eric Gill, and here 
again we have that puzzling and, we 
feel, meaningless division of art into fine 
art and what the authors term ‘“‘mere 
illustration.”’ Is a fine line drawing or 
etching by Gill or Rembrandt any less 
art than a painted illustration such as 
Dali’s The Sacrament of the Last Supper in 
the National Gallery, Washington? 

Chapter seven, which deals with the 
Crafts, is welcome here. The authors 
stress the part the crafts will have in 
the present revival of religious art. As 
for the distinction between art and craft, 
we are told: ‘“The present firmly held, 
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if not firmly defined dictinction between 
art and craft is only as old as the Renais- 
sance”’ (page 95). Is it not time to forget 
any such distinction, and to point to an- 
other remark by the authors, on the 
same page: “It is true that some of the 
finest craftsmen push their work to such 
a point that it becomes art as well as 
craft.” Insofar as religious art is con- 
cerned we all aim for that art that is 
craft and art, or vice versa! 

Chapters on painting, sculpture, 
prints, give evidence that the present 
divorce between the Church and the 
arts need no longer be operative if only 
we take advantage of the growing reser- 
voir of talent that can be brought to 
bear on the beauty of the house of God. 
It is high time that theory and discus- 
sion be implemented by positive action. 

This book shows the way. The authors 
place the problem in proper perspec- 
tive. We need have little fear of con- 
tinued inanity in “Church art” if we en- 
trust architecture and all the arts to 
great artists who may well be rascals 
rather than to the pious mediocrities 


who have held sway for too long. 
M. L. 


MEDIEVAL FRENCH MINIATURES. 
By Jean Porcher. New York. Harry 
Abrams, Inc. 1960. 

It is a happy combination to have 
Mr Porcher — conservateur de la Bibli- 
othéque Nationale in Paris, who has 
already organised three important ex- 
hibitions of French illuminated manu- 
scripts —— now write a history of the 
material he knows and loves so well. 
While the majority of the miniatures 
are drawn from the riches of the French 
libraries, outstanding examples are also 
taken from the Morgan Library and the 
Cloisters in New York City. The result 
is a beautiful book, physically and 
intellectually. 

The illustrations are superb. Half 
the almost two hundred pictures are in 
color, and elegantly tipped in. They 
were especially photographed for Mr 
Porcher and permit an understanding 
of the role of color in the art of illumina- 
tion. The other half of the illustrations, 
in fine black and white, are inter- 
spersed in the text and serve as com- 
plementary or comparative material. 

The text, knowing as it is, is most 
pleasant reading. This is partly due to 
the arrangement. Its eighty printed 
pages are free of footnotes and bibli- 
ography, which are both relegated to 
a separate section. 

The book fills a specific lacuna. Apart 


from special studies and articles, there 
has been no coherent’history of French 
illuminated manuscripts, and certainly 
not on this monumental scale. While 
the book claims to be only an account 
of the manuscripts, and that it is, it is 
also more. Some of the author’s refer- 
ences are pertinent to sources of monu- 
mental sculpture and painting as well. 

The book is essentially concerned 
with the romanesque and gothic peri- 
ods. The earlier Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian material is not included, because 
at that time France was not yet France. 
The author alludes to these manuscripts 
when they are important to the forma- 
tion of French art. It is the chapter on 
romanesque art that this reviewer finds 
especially stimulating. 

After the break-up of the Carolingian 
empire France was impoverished. It 
was in the scriptoria of certain monas- 
teries that the important art of book 
illumination survived. Mr Porcher is 
faced with the problem of establishing 
and characterising the styles of the 
various centers which then began to 
draw new inspiration from contact with 
richer neighbors during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The North had 
England and Germany. The South had 
Italy and mozarabic Spain. 

It was of course not only cultural 
traditions and geographic proximities 
that created different regional manners. 
It was also the political and historical 
situation. Mr Porcher reminds us of the 
inter-abbey, inter-regional, inter-na- 
tional culture of the clergy. 

North French communication with 
vigorous England was naturally very 
close. Abbot Abbo of Fleury spent two 
years at Ramsey Abbey, and brought 
back English manuscripts around the 
year 1000. His successor Gauzelin was 
promised books from Ramsey and from 
Winchecombe. The relationship _be- 
tween England and France was a 
curious give and take. It became more 
complicated after the Norman con- 
quest, which period Mr Porcher treats 
briefly. 

Contact with luxurious Germany, 
with its byzantine ties, was again not 
only based on geographical proximity. 
For instance, Hugo of Cluny, as god- 
father of the German emperor Henry 
IVth, may have been one of the means 
by which German byzantine influence 
reached Burgundy. 

The styles of the south of France are 
dramatically different from those of the 
north. In the Southeast the cultural 
climate was close to the mozarabic 


elements in Spain. The Midi, with its 
classical memories, was sympathetic to 
Italy, and was also directly or indirectly 
affected by Byzantium. It is here that 
Mr Porcher reproduces particularly in- 
teresting comparative works, and he 
describes vividly the resulting variety of 
styles, aided and abetted by his remark- 
able color plates. 

By the twelfth century France had 
developed styles so autonomous that 
outside influences are hard to detect; 
by the thirteenth century the role of 
France had changed altogether. The 
divergencies of the regional schools 
gave way to the unified style of the Isle 
de France, and Paris became the intel- 
lectual and artistic center of Europe. 

In the Gothic period Mr Porcher 
emphasizes the fact that the manu- 
scripts were no longer produced in the 
scriptorta of the monks but in Paris and 
by laymen for princely and royal pa- 
trons. The large liturgical book shifts 
to the small elegant psalter of the 
thirteenth century, and finally to the 
precious Book of Hours of the four- 
teenth century. At the same time an 
increasing worldliness penetrated the 
book. The patterns of figures and the 
flat surfaces of the earlier medieval 
pictures grew into softly modelled fig- 
ures moving in a deepened space, or 
even in the wide panorama of fields, 
mountains, and sea. 

Mr Porcher traces generally the de- 
velopment of the new naturalism in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He 
calls attention to the Italian and Flem- 
ish artists who contributed to the fairy- 
tale like atmosphere of the international 
style of 1400, and pays tribute to such 
illustrious book collectors as the Duc de 
Berry, who could command the finest 
talent. Some of these artists, like the 
Limbourg brothers, are very well known; 
others have remained anonymous. 

During the fifteenth century the au- 
thor continues to group the artists 
around such interesting patrons as the 
Maréchal de Boucicaut, the poet Chris- 
tine of Pisz, or René, king of Anjou and 
Sicily; patrons responsible for some of 
the loveliest books of the century. 

Mr Porcher closes his history with 
such artists as Jean Fouquet and others 
like him, who were panel painters as 
well as miniaturists. By this time panel 
painting and printing had taken the 
place of book illumination, and the 
period had become the Renaissance 
rather than the middle ages. 

FRANCES GODWIN 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 
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MAXIM KOPF. New York. Frederick A. 
Praeger. $12.00 

Maxim Kopf’s statement in the fron- 
tispiece of this book is the key to his 
character, for he declares that he loved 
to paint those themes where life mani- 
fests itself most intensely. Maxim Kopf 
saw intensely, enjoyed intensely, lived 
intensely. 

The book, made of four units, is more 
in the nature of a tribute to the man 
than a critical study of his work, though 
Johannes Urzidil, who was a young 
critic in Prague when Kopf held his first 
show, gives us, in the first essay, a lively 
account of Kopf’s involvement in the 
art world. Perhaps lack of involvement 
is a clearer definition, for though he was 
a co-founder of the Prague Secessionist 
movement Maxim Kopf’s talent was 
motivated by a desire to express life as 
he lived and observed it. (Max Lieber- 
man founded the Secessionist Move- 
ment in Berlin as a protest against the 
Academicians, and similar groups were 
sparked in other European capitals.) 
Evolving an idiom in keeping with his 
own nature and philosophy he went 
his sometimes serene, sometimes turbu- 
lent way, unaffected by factions or 
*isms.”? Though he constantly experi- 
mented with forms, techniques, and ma- 
terials, it was always within the frame- 
work of his own vision. Urzidil, in a few 
pages, creates in lively style the atmo- 
sphere of the cultural life that existed 
in Prague through all of Kopf’s forma- 
tive years. 

The second chapter is devoted to ex- 
cerpts from newspaper and magazine 
criticisms of Kopf’s work; en masse 
there is nothing more deadly, especially 
in a book of this kind, for the salt of 
adverse criticism has been omitted and 
only favorable comments selected for 
inclusion. 

One had to know Maxim Kopf only 
slightly, as I did, to realize that his 
paintings of religious subject matter 
sprang from a spirit that saw the re- 
lationship of God and man in its total- 
ity. The dignity of man pervades his 
work: compassion is omnipresent. In 
the third section ‘‘Vitality in Religious 
Art,” Maurice Lavanoux analyzes the 
period in which an artist such as Kopf, 
eager and able to work for the Church, 
is ignored. Religious themes weave their 
way through all of Kopf’s work. He 
painted them as instinctively, as natu- 
rally, as he did a sunset in Tahiti or the 
New York skyline or the domed ele- 
gance of a Prague church. While many 
of his paintings do hang in churches to- 


day, he was never given a commission 
to create a work of art for religious use. 

The last essay is written by the late 
Dorothy Thompson, journalist and wife 
of the artist. Her task must have been 
almost unsupportably difficult, yet she 
set down the stature of the man with 
economy and lack of sentimentality. In 
so doing she has revealed a person of 
infinite dimension, of warmth and wis- 
dom and humility—who could say 
“the vision is always greater than the 
execution. It never comes out as I see it 
in my mind.” What place future art his- 
torians will give Maxim Kopf the artist 
we do not know, but Maxim Kopf the 
man has made his place. 

This is a handsomely designed book, 
with seventeen color reproductions, fif- 
teen in black and white. 


Note: Maxim Kopf’s paintings were il- 

lustrated on page 65 of the May, 1947, 
issue of LiIruRGICAL ARTS. 

ELoise SPAETH 

New York City 


In reply to a query concerning the 
proper way of preparing a cerecloth, 
one of our valued collaborators gives the 
following, which we pass on to our 
readers: 

Cerecloths are used usually to prevent mots- 
ture or assure against spillage. Most often 
they may be made by impregnating linen or 
other similar cloth. 

1. The most inexpensive and effective 
manner of producing a cerecloth, especially 
for a church, is simply to melt unbleached 
pure beeswax candle stubs, using heat and 
carbon tetrachloride as a solvent. The linen 
ts dipped to saturation, removed, placed in 
near-boiling water to remove any excess wax, 
dried, and then pressed. 

2. Wax plastic sprays can also effectuate 
the same result by surface spraying. 

3. The silicon process of waterproofing 
may also be employed. To do this, any local 
dry-cleaning company is usually best equipped. 

4. Cereson, produced from ozokerite, may 
also be employed. It ts a pure white or yellow- 
ish product, something on the order of paraffin 
wax, but its higher melting point and superior 
qualities cause it to be used as a substitute for 
beeswax in many applications. It may be used 
in the same manner as the beeswax process 
outlined in #1, above, although beeswax gives 
the natural quality of Punic wax. 

6. If a more “‘contemporary’’ treatment 1s 
desired, information may be obtained from the 
following: a) Cravenette Company, 8th and 
Madison, Hoboken, New Jersey; b) Du Pont 
Company, Nemours Building, Wilmington 18, 
Delaware. 


MODERN SACRED ART AND THE 
CHURCH OF ASSY. By William S. 
Rubin. New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1961. 

The consecration of the Church of 
Notre-Dame-de-Toute-Grace, at Assy, 
in 1950 (illustrated in Lirurcica Arts, 
February, 1951), was the opening gun 
in the liberation of religious art in 
France and, later, in other parts of the 
world. Thanks to the far-seeing efforts 
of the late Father Marie-Alain Cou- 
turier, OP, and his co-worker on that 
invigorating review L’Art Sacré, Father 
Pie-Raymond Régamey, o Pp, the work 
of the greatest artists in France was 
recognized and welcomed at Assy. 

The author of this book, William S. 
Rubin, wishes to throw light on this 
revival of religious art in France. He 
devotes his first chapter to the decadence 
which has characterized sacred art 
since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. His story can only be and, in 
fact, is, a doleful repetition of all the 
sorry accumulation of misconceptions, 
prejudices, shoddy ‘“‘art of Saint-Sul- 
pice.” The timidity of the authorities 
who catered to the taste (!) of the 
average parishioner can be gauged by 
the author’s research. 

In his castigation of these aberrations 
Rubin is perhaps less than just when he 
downgrades the work of the painters 
Albert Gleizes and Gino Severini, or 
when he condemns the work of the 
artist-monks at the Abbey of La-Pierre- 
qui-Vire, often illustrated in their peri- 
odical Zodiaque. 

The background of the revitalization 
of religious art is well explained, and 
the writings of Léon Bluy, Charles 
Péguy, Jacques Maritain, Emmanual 
Mounier, Maurice Denis, Alexandre 
Cingria, all point to that effervescence 
of Catholic thought through which art 
was slowly being freed from the medie- 
valism of the integrists. 

For an interpretation of Maritain’s 
thomistic philosophy we feel the author 
leans too heavily on the theories of his 
sponsor, Professor Meyer Schapiro, of 
Columbia University, and particularly 
on those of that prince of medieval 
statistics, G. G. Coulton. 

The genesis of the church at Assy is 
told in chapter two. It is a good example 
of what can happen when an intelligent 
priest — in this case Canon Jean De- 
vémy — meets an old friend — the late 
Father Marie-Alain Couturier — who 
was a painter and a man who could 
provide the enthusiasm and the “know- 
how” to carry a significant enterprise 
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to a successful conclusion. The author 
hints that it was not Canon Devémy’s 
intention, at first, to initiate anything 
but a traditional building operation. 
The fact remains that he was enthu- 
siastic about stained glass windows 
based on cartoons by Rouault, which 
he saw in an exhibition of religious art 
in Paris in 1939, and so was sufficiently 
sympathetic to accept and encourage 
the subsequent Assy adventure. 

The author’s exciting story of how 
Matisse, Léger, Lurgat, Bonnard, Ri- 
chier, were invited to collaborate is one 
to delight those who, today, feel that 
it is better to court partial failure zn life, 
than any assumed perfection zn death! 

‘The Debate on Sacred Art,” which is 
the subject of the third chapter, deals 
with the controversy brought about by 
Assy and other achievements of sacred 
art in recent decades. As the author 
states: ““The year 1950 marked the 
commencement of open hostilities among 
various factions of the Church with 
regard to sacred art.” In this connection 
it must be noted that the author’s 
research on these questions end with 
1956. Since that year the climate of art 
in the various official quarters of the 
Church, in Rome, has changed in 
appreciable fashion; it is now a much 
healthier climate and one more sym- 
pathetic to creative work. 

The story of the debate during the 
First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists, in 1950, is told in detail, and 
reveals the lengths to which the die- 
hard conservatives were willing to go in 
the hope that the Church would even 
consider their savagely integrist ideas. 
As always, in matters of this kind, it is 
wise to make the distinction between the 
Church, qua Church, and the prejudices 
of persons within the Church. This 
entire chapter three makes interesting 
reading indeed. 

In the “Primacy of Faith,” chapter 
four, Mr Rubin tackles the ticklish 
question of sacred art and canon law, 
but perhaps he does violence to a quota- 
tion from the encyclical Musicae sacrae 
discipline, in which Pius XII stated: 
“*. , . the artist who does not profess 
the truths of the faith or who alienates 
himself from God in his soul and con- 
duct, must not in any manner occupy 
himself with religious art... .” This 
does not necessarily mean that, as 
the author claims, that the Holy Father 
condemned ‘‘the participation of non- 
Catholics in church decoration.” If 
that were so, few Catholic churches 
could be designed, built, or decorated! 


Here again, in his remarks concerning 
“Faith and Medieval. Religious Art” 
Mr Rubin quotes Meyer Schapiro and 
G. G. Coulton. The reader will do well 
to seek a balance on this question and 
consult a surer guide, Emile Male, 
whose four volumes on Religious art 
in France during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth centuries, and after the 
Council of Trent, are a classic example 
of sound judgment in these matters. 

In part two the author discusses the 
architecture and decoration of the 
church of Assy. Exception can be taken 
to Rubin’s last sentence: ‘‘An undertak- 
ing of comparably great scale and 
meaning must wait upon the time when 
established religions recreate themselves 
as spiritual leaders of the artistic and 
intellectual world or are replaced by a 
new idealistic synthesis having the 
power to inspire men of vision.” A 
parallel experience to Assy has been 
going on at Saint John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, and there are 
other indications of a vital religious art 
in this and other lands. 

Illustrations and an excellent bibli- 
ography. 

M, L. 


THE RESURRECTION. A Biblical 
Study. By F. X. Durrwell, cssr. New 
York. Sheed G Ward. 1961. 

One fears to risk understating the 
value this book has for us by multiply- 
ing words. It is, quite simply, a master- 
piece — not only the greatest achieve- 
ment of modern biblical theology, but 
possibly the most important theological 
work of any sort to come our way in 
many years. One can only be amazed 
that we have had to wait a decade for 
its translation, and grateful to Rose- 
mary Sheed for that service, clearly and 
forcefully accomplished. Not since the 
epochal work of Dom Odo Casel, to 
which it is related, has there been for 
this reviewer such a shock of revelation. 

Father Durrwell’s book is no mere pas- 
tiche of scriptural texts. As biblical 
theology it bears upon the fundamental 
doctrines of the faith with such scrip- 
tural insights as to provide a whole new 
understanding of the vital centrality of 
the mystery of Christ’s resurrection in 
the teaching of the Church. It is this 
great theological vision which sweeps 
through a multitude of texts and focuses 
them upon the efficacious mystery of the 
resurrection as something eternally ac- 
tive and unitive. The resurrection 
emerges as the living fulfillment and 
victory of Christ and the Church. 


It is due mostly to the liturgical re- 
vival that an understanding of the cen- 
tral place of the resurrection in Christian 
life has begun to revive. This reawak- 
ening needs its theology, and Father 
Durrwell’s brilliant biblical synthesis 
goes a long way toward providing it. As 
Father Davis says in his excellent pref- 
ace, Catholic theology has too long been 
hampered by a one-sided view of the 
redemption, based upon juridical no- 
tions of satisfaction, merit, and even 
penal expiation. Such a concept tends 
to make of the resurrection only an 
epilogue, a happy ending personal to 
Christ, at best a token of divine blessing 
on the work accomplished on Calvary. 
While Calvary is, of course, central, Fa- 
ther Durrwell presents its centrality pre- 
cisely as the beginning, the foundation, 
of the great exodus of Christ from death 
to glory, indissolubly part, therefore, of 
the glorification of His Body, the 
Church. It is the death-resurrection of 
Christ, not either alone, which is the 
mystery of our salvation. Both aspects 
form the ever-present and efficacious 
mystery of our union with Christ. 

It would be futile to attempt to cata- 
logue the riches of this book. Such is its 
accomplishment that it often dislocates 
many of our habitual and unquestioned 
assumptions about scriptures and theol- 
ogy. One has the unsettling experience 
of scales falling from the eyes as new 
perspectives appear first in the Synop- 
tics, then (most marvelously) in Saint 
John, and even in the Pauline teaching, 
where one is often tempted to assume 
that everything has already been said. 
With no fortuitous dependence on the 
‘fuller sense’? of any passage of scrip- 
ture, the author yet convinces us that all 
sacred scripture superabounds in mean- 
ing, that we always know much less 
than we think we do about God’s design. 

Father Durrwell’s grasp of the inter- 
relationship of all the scriptures in the 
complex of themes involved in the resur- 
rection mystery relates his work at once 
to the powerful theological vision of the 
mysterion in Casel, on whom he de- 
pends, and the work of modern biblical 
scholars, who have forged for us the 
vision of a New Testament created first 
of all to proclaim and teach this mys- 
tery. As theological as it is biblical, his 
book demonstrates, had we needed such 
a demonstration, that the work of bib- 
lical scholars needs always to be clarified 
and evaluated by true _ theological 
tradition. 

THE REVEREND JOHN J. RYAN 
The Oratory, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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SCRIPTURE IN THE LITURGY. By 
Charles Burgard. Westminster, Maryland. 
Newman Press. 1961. 

Happily and for a change, this book 
on the liturgy is the product of com- 
petence as well as good intentions. The 
author has an excellent command of 
liturgical history and spares us the 
wrenchings, distortions, and ad occa- 
sionem interpretations of the scriptural 
texts in the liturgy which afflict those 
less-informed attempts, whose number 
is legion, to interpret the teaching con- 
tained in the cycle of the Church’s year 
of prayer. He presents a complete, con- 
cise summary of the main interests and 
preoccupations from each liturgical 
season by illustrations from scriptural 
passages used in the mass texts of each 
season. Particularly valuable is the ex- 
tent, clarity, and penetration of the 
author’s treatment of Passiontide and 
the Paschal triduum. 

But it is the first sentence of the 
author’s preface which provokes a com- 
ment which could with even more 
justice be applied to almost all other 
books of this kind. Father Burgard says: 
‘*The return to the bible, which is the 
most striking happening of our times, 
would not be without its dangers if we 
were to forget that the bible should be 
read in church.” To which we can say 
a real ““Amen” — but with the linger- 
ing suspicion that the matter could even 
more significantly be put the other 
way around: we must never forget what 
recent biblical research has amply 
evidenced, that the Church — espe- 
cially in her liturgy — can, in a sense, 
be read zn the bible. 

The significance of modern biblical 
research is that it has begun to place the 
scriptures back into their living context; 
and this, especially in the New Testa- 
ment, seems to be primarily their 
liturgical context. While it has always 
been true that the liturgy is a norm for 
interpreting that scripture at least 
which it uses, this truth depends pre- 
cisely on a fact seen clearly only in 
recent decades: that the early liturgy of 
the Church largely conditioned the 
very writing of the New Testament 
scriptures. 

There is more to the liturgical prob- 
lem of the scriptures now than just to 
apply the history of liturgy to the ques- 
tion of how the Church uses her biblical 
texts. It is now a problem of under- 
standing the texts themselves as largely 
the creation of the liturgical commu- 
nity. Now it is not so much a question 
of excavating the origins of the liturgy 


by historical method from the tomb of 
history to find the adapted use of scrip- 
ture in the liturgy. It is more a question 
of finding, through the many disciplines 
of biblical research, the original mean- 
ing (and use) of the texts themselves, 
and thus the inner consciousness of the 
liturgy has of itself. In this sense, it can 
be said that scripture will illumine the 
liturgy at least as much as it is illumined 
by it. 

As an instance, we have only to think 
of the new dimensions we now see in the 
traditional teaching of the connection 
of the New Testament with the Old, 
the profound influence of ideas germi- 
nated in the sacred writings of Israel 
and matured largely in the inter- 
testamental period upon the very com- 
position of the New Testament scrip- 
tures. As these became liturgical ideas 
in Israel, they remain liturgical ideas 
in the Church, largely responsible for 
the writing of the New Testament. This 
is much more than the “parallel” 
Father Burgard suggests in his discus- 
sion of Lent. 

It would be unfair to expect a book 
on the liturgy to be at the same time 
an example of scriptural erudition — 
and surely this book fails much less here 
than most. But the title (at least in 
translation) suggests that some effort 
has been made to relate the discussion 
of liturgical scripture to what we are 
more and more learning is the root 
origin and inner meaning of that scrip- 
ture. That Father Burgard has made 
no such attempt does no more, we can 
hope, than qualify the esteem in this 
otherwise exemplary little book should 
be held. 

THE REVEREND JOHN J. RYAN 
The Oratory, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SAINT BENEDICT. By Leonard von 
Matt and Dom Stephan Hilpisch, 0 s B. 
Translated from the German by Dom Ernest 
Graf, O Ss B, Chicago. Henry Regnery 
Company. 1961. 

All whose efforts went into the pro- 
duction of this volume may well be 
proud of what they have achieved. It is 
a joy to hold the book in one’s hands 
and slowly turn its two hundred and 
thirty pages and study its one hundred 
and ninety illustrations. 

The text is by Dom Stephan Hilpisch, 
oOo s B, monk of Maria Laach. Excel- 
lently qualified by many years of re- 
search and publication in the field of 
Benedictine history, Dom Hilpisch has 
given us a text that is a running com- 


mentary on Saint Benedict and things 
Benedictine. Of the twenty-nine chap- 
ters, all of them extremely brief, three 
sketch in the background of the scene 
against which Saint Benedict appeared 
at the end of the fifth century; fifteen 
relate Saint Benedict’s life; and eleven 
provide a swift journey through Bene- 
dictine history. The text is supported by 
no documentation, nor does one look for 
the buttressing of scholarly apparatus in 
a work of this kind, which is not di- 
rected to specialists. It is eminently and 
easily readable, covering many details, 
of necessity employing many generaliza- 
tions, and deftly weaving in many il- 
luminating comments, a reliable popu- 
lar retelling of the story. Dom Ernest 
Graf’s translation is first-rate. 

From these observations it will be ap- 
parent that all the material presented 
by Dom Hilpisch is readily accessible in 
many, many places. Why then another 
book? 

In answer, a triumphant justification, 
we have the illustrations, which the text 
pulls together. The majority of them are 
full-page, with explanatory legends to 
aid the reader. The work of the famous 
Swiss photographer Leonard von Matt 
who, with other collaborators, has pro- 
duced similar volumes on Saint Igna- 
tius Loyola, Saint Francis of Assisi, and 
Saint Pius X, the photographs reveal 
the expertise of the finished craftsman 
as well as the judgment and eye of the 
artist. Very wide in compass, the sub- 
jects range from pagan Rome through 
panoramic scenes on the one hand and 
miniatures on the other. Each one has 
been perceptively chosen, and the re- 
productions are superb. Lovers of ba- 
roque, for instance, will be enthralled by 
shots like that of the cupola of the abbey 
church of Ettal. At the end of the vol- 
ume facing photographs of Monte- 
cassino destroyed by bombs and Mon- 
tecassino rebuilt tell a story of poignant 
desolation and enduring faith and cour- 
age and confidence that chapters of 
words could with difficulty match in 
eloquence. 

American readers may be disap- 
pointed in not finding any photographs 
relating the work of Benedictines in this 
country. They will observe that the text 
is almost as reticent in this area, the 
whole subject of American Benedictin- 
ism being disposed of in a paragraph of 
eight lines. But this situation is not sur- 
prising when one takes into account the 
origin and compactness of the work. 

The legends commenting on the il- 
lustrations (as distinguished from the 
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identifications) are not always as reli- 
able as one might wish. For instance, 
on page 116, the Saint Gall Codex gr¢ is 
described as the ‘‘oldest copy of the 
Rule.” The curator of manuscripts at 
the Bodleian would contest this claim, 
and in support of his position would 
produce the irrefutable evidence of the 
Codex Oxoniensis. On page 178 we come 
upon the implication that the Order of 
Citeaux represents an ultimate ideal for 
Benedictines. Black monks have been 
known to raise their eyebrows at this 
sort of suggestion. 

The copyright for the English trans- 
lation is held by Burns and Oates, Ltd. 
The illustrations were printed by Imago, 
Switzerland; the text was printed in 
Great Britain. The binding is hand- 
some, and the rich jacket bears a repro- 
duction of the oldest known portrait of 
Saint Benedict. 

Dom QUENTIN SCHAUT, OSB 
President — Saint Vincent’s College 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


THE CHURCH, A Pictorial History. By 
Edward Rice. New York. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. 

“The awesome moment when Christ 
looked upon Peter and called him ‘the 
rock upon which I found my church’ led 
to a radical transformation of human 
history.” This sentence opens a com- 
prehensive study of The Church, a hand- 
some tapestry by Edward Rice, copi- 
ously and beautifully illustrated by 
material (drawings, illuminations, paint- 
ings, frescoes, mosaics, sculpture, photos 
of actual sites, etc.) for the most part 
contemporary with the times as de- 
veloped by the text. Carrying the 
Church step by step through its evolu- 
tion with an unflinching exploration of 
facts, letting the chips fall where they 
may, Mr Rice reveals with admirable 
candor the radical transformation of 
Christ’s church by humans who too 
often misplaced the possessive “my 
church”’ postulated in the book’s open- 
ing declaration. 

This is an uncolored, authoritative, 
and refreshing presentation of church 
history in sharp black and white terms, 
rather fittingly illuminated by artisti- 
cally discriminate and archeologically 
accurate (some 250 gleaned from thou- 
sands) black-and-white illustrations. It 
is a book not calculated to appeal to the 
weak in faith. Conversely it will fortify 
those seeking the bedrock or wellspring 
of their faith in the very catholic church 
of Jesus Christ, guided through the 
chaos of history and the extremely falli- 


ble machinations of humanity by the 
Holy Spirit. ‘ 

Use of authentic early documents re- 
veals the liturgical practices of the prim- 
itive church (very informative in the 
second century Didache, Manuel of 
Morals and Church Practice). With 
justifiable implication these documents 
and some inspiring pictures make a 
strong case for the current movement 
toward liturgical reform and the use of 
the vernacular; “it was an early prin- 
ciple of the Church to hold its services 
in a tongue the people knew. . . .: in 
Syriac, Coptic, Aramaic, and especially 
in Greek, which was the common 
tongue. . . . When Latin replaced 
Greek as the vernacular, it was used in 
the liturgy.” 

Many common and false notions 
about the early church are dispelled, 
i.e., “catacombs were merely burial 
chambers and not chapels for secret 
worhip; persecution did not, as often 
believed, quicken the growth of the 
church but affected it adversely; very 
few martyrdoms were joyfully sought.” 

The formulation and resolution of 
Christian doctrine was a slow, painful 
process, an arduous struggle against 
constantly arising heresies, and not 
stabilized as orthodoxy until the byzan- 
tine era, and of course to this day never 
free of attack. 

The pictures and text project wonder- 
fully clear images of the personalities 
engaged in the contests for power that 
so greatly influenced the development 
of the temporal church: Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, Charlemagne, 
Louis IX of France, and Napoleon. And 
those wondrous figures who cultivated 
the growth of the Church Spiritual: 
John Chrysostom (Golden Mouth), An- 
thony of Egypt, Jerome, Popes Leo and 
Gregory VIII (the great reformer), 
Bernard, Dominic, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas Aquinas, Ignatius, Teresa of 
Avila, Pio Nino and the “new” Golden 
Age Popes: Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV, Pius XII, and our own John 
XXIII. 

The schism between the churches of 
East and West in 1054 is tellingly sum- 
marized by this excerpt, “In 1054... 
two cardinals and an archbishop .. . 
solemnly marched through crowds as- 
sembled for the Divine Liturgy in Hagia 
Sophia .. . to place a papal bull of 
excommunication upon the high altar. 
Only Cerularius and his two aides were 
excommunicated; the ban was never 
extended to the peoples of the Eastern 
Churches who remain, in theory, under 


the protection of the See of Peter.” 

We see the “Great Schism” (14th 
century, dividing the church for thirty- 
five years) as entirely a matter of people 
and politics. It signaled “the end of the 
pope as an important figure on the 
stage of history. . . . The papacy was 
still dominant within the church but the 
church was taking a new form. Having 
lost its influence ... it became in- 
creasingly concerned with religion 
alone.” Later the Council of Trent 
(1545), the nineteenth ecumenical coun- 
cil spanning eighteen years, brought 
about reforms and touched off a re- 
vitalization of Catholic life. Finally, in 
the eighteenth century, the social revo- 
lution in France resulted in the church 
being completely stripped of her secular 
power, leaving her to concentrate all 
her energies in the spiritual sphere. 

The blood-spattered and _ politically 
besmirched garment, still of whole cloth 
nonetheless (preserved by innumerable 
saints and rejuvenated through the 
agency of a remarkably blessed late era 
of brilliant popes), of the Church is 
fashioned in a mode of complete objec- 
tivity herein. Stronger evidence of the 
urgency and validity of the cause for 
Christian reunification could hardly be 
more cogently presented. The events 
that gave rise to the Reformation, the 
Reformation itself, and the subsequent 
Counter-Reformation in the perspective 
of history as precisely drawn in this 
masterful panoramic portrayal of the 
church suggest all the initiative and 
determination possible to accomplish 
the consummation of that ecumenism 
which has been so ably propagated by 
Mr Rice’s magazine, 7ubilee. 

The title of this book seems signifi- 
cant; concisely, “The Church.” It 
would appear that the author is con- 
vinced that the Church is a body that 
embraces all of Christianity, defectors 
included; still in reality one church 
under one shepherd! 

Ear C, NEIMAN 
New York, New York 


ANGELS OVER THE ALTAR. Chris- 
tian Folk Art in Hawaii and in the South 
Seas. Text: Alfred Frankenstein. Photog- 
raphy: Norman Carlson. Honolulu, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Press, 1961. Designed by 
Kenneth Kingrey. 

This slim volume is an exquisite sam- 
ple of book-making that clothes an ex- 
haustive piece of scholarly research. 
“Christian Folk Art in the South Seas” 
is not, however, as first implications 
suggest, a study of the art of native con- 
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verts, redolent with paganism, the pres- 
ent heir to antique cultures such as lured 
Gauguin to Tahiti. To the architect or 
the decorator it offers no hint on how to 
clothe Christian churches in the bor- 
rowed splendor of ‘savage’ crafts. Sur- 
prisingly so, the folk art illustrated here 
is not the work of Tahitian or Hawaiian 
natives, but that of French or Belgian 
folks who were sent to these far-flung 
places as missionaries. 

It is a story parallel to that of the 
Spanish Franciscans and Dominicans 
who were first to reach Mexico in the 
sixteenth century. Unable to quickly 
master the involuted native tongues and 
yet impatient to preach, these men 
painted pictures and displayed them on 
mission walls. Old engravings show 
them pointing a rod at each subject in 
turn to instruct their squatting Indian 
neophytes into the mysteries of the 
Pater Noster, or the articles of the Creed. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, a similar impulse, didactical 
rather than esthetic, transformed into 
unwilling artists other zealous mission- 
aries, equally impatient and equally 
ingenious. In the Pacific islands that it 
was their lot to evangelize, nature had 
trained native eyes to lush displays, had 
rendered men sensitive to the sensuous- 
ness of forms and colors. The clerics 
found it difficult to communicate to 
their Polynesian parishioners concepts 
quasi abstract, such as those of good and 
evil, or to depict in words scenes un- 
seen, such as those of Heaven and of 
Hell. Why not replace words with paint, 
or with sculptures, for all to see. 

Novel as the subject-matter is, Frank- 
enstein acknowledges a predecessor in 
the field, Robert Louis Stevenson. In 
the 1880s, Stevenson, on a tour of the 
Marquesas, stumbled on one of Brother 
Blanc’s chapels, on the island of Nuka- 
hiva. He wrote of it lovingly: ‘‘It is im- 
possible to tell in words of the angels 
(although they are more like winged 
archbishops) that stand guard upon the 
door, of the cherubs in the corners, of 
the scapegoat gargoyles, or the quaint 
and spirited relief, where Michael (the 
artist’s patron) makes short work of a 
protesting Lucifer.” 

Another one of Brother Blanc’s rustic 
cathedrals, built on the island of Atu- 
noa, and crammed with his quaint 
brand of polychrome sculpture, stood a 
neighbor to Gauguin’s last hut. The 
master casually rendered it as a spot of 
white topped with a cross and half hid 
in tropical foliage in one of his last land- 
scapes, where naked riders romp freely 


in the pagan foreground. The juxtaposi- 
tion of these two expatriates, Blanc and 
Gauguin, has curious overtones. Blanc 
was a true primitive, just as were the 
Breton artisans whose stone calvaries 
had been first to fire sophisticate Gau- 
guin with a longing for things primitive. 

The book also describes the painted 
churches of Hawaii, of which the best 
known is that of Honaunau, the work 
of a Belgian priest, Father John. A tiny 
wooden chapel within sight of the ocean, 
it startles the onlookers who crosses its 
latticed threshold to suddenly find him- 
self in a Gothic cathedral, seemingly 
immense and lighted by rays filtered 
through the stained glass of high rose 
windows. Father John succeeded here 
in painting a piece of make-believe as 
artful in its perspective effect as it is 
artless in its handling of pigments. 

A few years ago, when I visited this 
little church, known in the islands as the 
Painted Church, I took it for granted 
that Father John, being Belgian, had 
sickened of the insistent beauty of the 
tropics that hemmed him and his 
church between palms and papaya 
trees, and that his painted cathedral 
was an exercise in escape. In this book, 
Frankenstein proves that the Cathedral 
of Burgos, via postcard, is his model, 
spoiling somewhat my simple theory. 
Father John had spent some of his sem- 
inary years in Spain, so we may now 
postulate that this strangely moving 
mural helped the missionary to recap- 
ture his youth. 

Scenes depicting a good death, and 
Eve, and Hell, and the stigmatization 
of Saint Francis, line the side walls. 
Looking for what models inspired Fa- 
ther John, Frankenstein comes up with 
a list of names that never were listed in a 
history of art. It seems that Father John 
chose his models not for their eminence 
but for their availability. For his inspir- 
ation, he probably consulted what pious 
cards he had kept within the pages of 
his missal since seminary days. 

The third artist, Father Evarist, is 
still active today and answered all the 
queries of the author as best he could. 
All the more mysterious remains the fact 
that his church at Kalapana is a thing 


of beauty. His richest iconographic . 


source proved to be “‘Le Catéchisme en 
Images,”’ illustrated with the type of 
antiquated woodcuts that the enlight- 
ened connoisseur can only see as a sort 
of raw material for a Max Ernst to cut 
and paste into surrealist collages. 

This book, treating of a kind of church 
art incompatible with what we usually 


understand to be good liturgical art, 
does so with a serious kindness and a 
gentle comprehension that raises for the 
liturgical art expert grave questions. 
Decades ago, when the liturgical art 
movement launched its sturdy battle for 
reform, one of its most potent weapons 
proved to be the assumption that good 
taste is an indispensable ingredient of 
good art. The battle is practically won. 
Bad taste has been relegated by the 
connoisseur into a limbo of its own, even 
perhaps to its own hell. To look at the 
naive works lovingly reproduced in this 
book suggests a difficult reappraisal. 
Perhaps the good and the bad in art are 
not as clearcut as good and bad on 
moral grounds. Perhaps a kind of phari- 
saical pride has queered our esthetic 
manifestos. Brother Blanc and Father 
John thought of art in terms of func- 
tion. If taste entered in the making of 
their art, it was more of the kind one 
associates with cooking recipes than 
with art: the proof of the pudding, the 
proof of their art was in the reaction of 
the wide-eyed parishioners to these vis- 
ual sermons. As he docilely molded his 
esthetic concept to fit local instincts, the 
cleric turned artist veered away from 
accepted forms of art, and at times even 
from acceptable ones. 

When we say that church art should 
be visual prayer, should not the com- 
parison be followed through. There is a 
kind of liturgical art that patterns itself 
after the official prayer that speaks for a 
whole congregation. This collective 
prayer borrows its formulas from the 
biblical past and from the doctors of the 
Church. The corresponding art leans 
also heavily on the past, patterns its 
style, after the Byzantine if orthodox 
modern or, in dubious cases, after the 
Gothic. A sort of awesomeness emanates 
from the official prayer and the official 
art, that underlines the fact that the 
church is indeed the House of God. 

Other forms of prayer are certainly 
valid. Such is the very private prayer of 
the publican, half hid behind a pillar, 
both fists passionately pressed against 
his eyeballs, intent on improvising words 
to fit his own personal case. His very 
earnestness makes his prayer ungram- 
matical, and unimpressive indeed when 
compared with the resonant periods of 
the kings and prophets of ancient days. 
Has this kind of prayer its counterpart 
in our concept of a liturgical style or, in 
our eagerness to equate goodness with 
good taste, have we swept out of the 
church and into outer darkness, when- 
ever given the chance, all art that falls 
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below rather stiff professional standards. 
This little book raises indeed a grave 
question, of concern to those brave men 
who have, by now, practically won their 
battle for “‘good” art in the church. 
Tying up with what thoughts the 
reading of this book aroused, I look at a 
photograph, one of the unretouched 
kind, of Saint Theresa of Lisieux. There 
she stands hugging with one hand a 
plaster statue of the Child Jesus, of a 
type that even Barclay Street must have 
discontinued, with, in her other hand 
the palette and the brushes of a painter. 
Theresa here consciously posed as the 
artist. What humble pride she may have 
felt in her artistic achievements cannot 
be shared by any conscientious art crit- 
ics. Yet, the scrolls, and hearts, and 
lambs that she lovingly limned must 
have been most pleasing to God. Now 
that the liturgical battle has turned into 
a victory, it is perhaps time to ask of 
ourselves this question: have we kept in 
the church a place for innocence in art 
as Gcd has kept a place for His inno- 
cents in Heaven? 
JEAN CHARLOT 
Art Department 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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ARCHBISHOP’s HOUSE 
New DE tut, INDIA 
April 16, 1960 
Dear Mr Lavanoux 

The arrival of Lirurcicat ArTs each 
quarter takes my mind back to the short 
but pleasant meeting we had in Bombay 
in 1953. First it was a joint conference 
with the late Father Heras, s J, and the 
late Father F. X. Claraso, sj. There- 
after we walked about on the quayside 
in front of the Taj Mahal Hotel dis- 
cussing the position of sacred art in the 
country and the importance of this 
aspect of the life of the Church receiving 
due attention. 

Ever since, you have kept me in the 
know of things, and my interest has 
steadily grown, especially in those aspect 
of divine etiquette with which your 
quarterly is concerned. 

Many are the features in LirurGICAL 
Arts which have proved of great inter- 
est, and sometimes of practical help; so, 
for instance, the articles bringing up to 
date the directives of the Church in 
respect to church building and furnish- 


ings, or the experience along these lines 
of missionary bishops. Similarly, in- 
formation on the liturgical renewal or 
the development of church music mis- 
sion lands has proved invaluable. 

The plans for churches reproduced 
from time to time are a veritable chal- 
lenge. They are modern and possibly 
more suited to conditions in more 
advanced countries; but the vision, 
adaptation, and enlightened use of mod- 
ern building materials are a fine exam- 
ple of thoughtful planning and enter- 
prise that could well be emulated even 
in mission lands. 

Ever since LirurcicAL Arts widened 
its approach and gradually spanned the 
countries of the Orient, the magazine 
has naturally attracted more attention 
and struck a more responsive chord in 
the mission world. 

I must not forget to draw special at- 
tention to the issue dedicated to India 
which you brought out some years ago. 
The fairly wide range of articles by 
indigenous artists and architects and 
the array of church plans adapted to 
the style of the country which it por- 
trayed made that issue memorable 
indeed. (November, 1953). 

Already before that, an architect 
friend of mine used to borrow Lirur- 
GICAL ArTs regularly, and I feel certain 
that he was influenced, to some extent 
at least, in the plans he later presented 
and executed for a children’s oratory at 
the pro-cathedral in Bombay, a chapel 
in a cemetery, and possibly also the 
towering structure he planned and 
supervised for the National Marian 
Congress of India, in December 1954. 

From what I have seen over the years 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
LirurciIcAL ARTs is almost certain to 
prove helpful to Catholic artists and 
architects in their efforts to beautify 
the house of God and to enlist the art 
and culture of their respective countries 
for the cause of Christ and the spreading 
of His kingdom. 

God bless LirurcicaL Arts and all 
who collaborate in the noble work for 
the Church of Christ. 

Your sincerely in Christ. 
+ ANGELO I. FERNANDES, 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Delhi. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRAZIL 

Dear Mr Secretary 
Allow me to boast of being one of 
your earliest friends, if not the earliest. 
I remember when number one issue 
of LirurcicAL Arts had not yet 
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been published and our Society was 
still in the making. A letter I then 
wrote opened a non-stop correspond- 
ence through the years. 

The first article I contributed was 
An Open Letter from a Master of Ceremonies 
to the Master-Builder of a Cathedral — 
(first quarter, 1934). Sir Edwin Lutyens 
was then working on the plans of the 
Liverpool would-be cathedral. 

Since then I have done my best to 
help LirurcicaAL ARTS in every way I 
could. The first years were difficult 
indeed. The gothic idea was still in full 
sway and change was not always wel- 
come. What were these new-comers 
going to do with their revolutionary 
ideas? When I met Archbishop John 
Glennon, in Saint Louis — he was then 
finishing his cathedral — as soon as he 
saw me he said: “‘So you are the man 
who wrote that article!’ and added: 
‘You are against everything!’ Later 
we met again, the day he was made a 
Cardinal — he looked at me and said: 
“You are the man I want to speak to,” 
but he died soon afterwards. Cardinal 
Glennon was a very extraordinary man, 
a great servant of God, and of very 
high standing in every way, a really 
national figure and a member of our 
Society. 

As years went by, LirurcicaL ARTS 
was finding its way. ‘‘Liturgical 
churches” and “‘liturgical altars,” as 
they were called, made their appearance 
here and there. Finally came the great 
change in Saint Patrick’s cathedral, 
New York City — the new baldachino, 
designed by Charles D. Maginnis, which 
I can never sufficiently admire. 

Later LirurcicaL Arts crossed the 
seas and became international — Euro- 
pean for Europe, Asian for Asia, African 
for Africa. Some issues, like its Mexican 
and its African ones, are really out- 
standing. It makes me hope that if some 
friendly help in dollars should come 
along, one or more such issues could be 
dedicated to Latin America, south of 
the Panama Canal. Some very good 
work has been done in this part of the 
world. 

The Church in the United States has 
been foremost with its colossal educa- 
tional program: parochial and high 
schools, colleges and universities. It 
should also be foremost in its liturgical 
contribution, favoring churches for the 
faith and living witnesses to it. 

LirurcicAL Arts has had a great 
part in all this and it would be inex- 
cusable if I did not stress the work of the 
Society’s secretary, Maurice Lavanoux. 
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Were it not for his perseverance and 
his zeal for the beauty of the Lord’s 
house — he can well say with King 
David Dilext decorem Domus tuae — 
LirurcicAL ARTS would have faded 
away silently, of some financial or 
pessimistic stroke or some kind of intel- 
lectual paralysis. That LirurcicAL ARTS 
may continue its work for many years 
to come is what we all wish and pray 
for. 
Truly yours, 
THE RiGHT REVEREND 
Joaquim NEBuco 


MWANZA, TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 
EAST AFRICA 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity to thank 
you very much for sending us your 
beautiful, instructive, and useful Lrrur- 
GicAL Arts. I wish to do so, not only 
in my own name, but also in behalf of 
the Fathers who are so much ‘interested 
in it and find it so much to their liking. 
May God reward you for it and bless 
you and your excellent work in return 
for your kindness. So much remains 
to be done and built up here, and your 
magazine often so exactly gives the 
initiative and the right indications as 
to how things should be done in. prac- 
tice. We are therefore most grateful for 
your help. 

The Church here in Africa makes 
constant progress, notwithstanding the 
many difficulties we have to face. I 
lately received an African Auxiliary — 
who will be consecrated after Easter 
—and that brings the number of 
indigenous African bishops in ‘Tan- 
ganyika up to five, one of whom is a 
Cardinal now. May the African Church 
flourish and increase, not only in quan- 
tity but especially in quality! We count 
very much on your prayers in this 
respect. Much remains to be done in 
all fields, not only as regards religious 
and other instruction, but also medical 
professional, and especially social train- 
ing. We hope to open here, at the end 
of the year, an advanced Social Center 
for the training of future leaders, an 
absolute and urgent necessity. And 
one of our most important tasks is 
the fostering of a liturgical movement 
and of the liturgical spirit fruitfully 
pervading the Christian life of our 
African people. Your help in this work 
of penetration and adaptation is there- 
fore much appreciated and we thank 
you very much for all the interest 
shown. 


With best regards and many greetings 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 
{ JosEPH BLomyjous 


KYOTO, JAPAN 
JANUARY Q, 1960 
Dear Maurice: 

You have been away from the office 
so frequently these past years that we 
find it increasingly difficult to contact 
you. Letters and telephone calls seem 
to reveal only that the editor of Lirur- 
GIcAL Arts has gone on safari. Incon- 
venient as failure to contact you may 
sometimes be, I want to compliment 
you and the developments the Liturgical 
Arts Society and its magazine have 
shown in the way of daring to become 
as big and as broad and deep as the 
Catholic Church you serve. The pano- 
rama of the missions you have begun to 
display is nothing short of amazingly 
magnificent. The photographs alone 
which you have given to us would 
make a lovely collection to record the 
progress of the liturgical movement 
in the missions. 

There is another side to the story, of 
course, and one not always revealed in 
the pages of the magazine. That is the 
story of the encouragement you have 
given to the sound development of 
mission architecture and handicraft too. 
I can see its effect here in Japan, espe- 
cially in the work of Father Freuler and 
others. Kyoto’s own Goten weavers too 
profited greatly because of your interest 
in their vestment material. Your visit 
to their establishment was a milestone 
for them. They haven’t attained to 
their best accomplishment yet but it is 
a great achievement for them to per- 
severe in their purpose of trying to turn 
their classical craft into something of 
permanent service to the Church. From 
the beginning it was my intent not only 
to save that magnificent art in itself but 
then to draw its non-Christian expo- 
nents to the Church. After eleven years’ 
effort this is now beginning to show 
itself. Weaving material for vestments, 
and contact with the Church because 
of it, has given us our first converts from 
among this tightly-knit social group — 
Mr & MrsS. Fujino, the Guild’s leaders 
since the death of Admiral Teramoto. 
The Admiral, morale director of the old 
Japanese Naval Academy and mentor 
of the cream of Japanese Navy com- 
manders for a generation, did not die 
an avowed Catholic, but he was sincere 
in his desire for the faith and for bap- 
tism. He died too suddenly for me to be 
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able to baptize him. The tribute paid 
him by the Trappist Fathers in Spencer, 
Massachusetts, at his death brought his 
successor to instruction and to baptism. 
Twenty-two families are associated with 
the Goten Guild. In time I trust that 
all of them will follow where their 
leaders have shown the way. This is 
no small advance for us and, it seems to 
me, is real conversion in the best sense. 
Even Saint Paul would probably have 
loved to convert the Ephesus silver- 
smiths. In Japan we have made real 
progress with jewelers, who now turn 
out excellent rosaries, chalices, osten- 
soria, etc. For the moment local sales 
sustain them. In time, we should intro- 
duce them to a wider market. 

I am glad of the interest you are 
taking in my latest joint project with 
George Nakashima of New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania—the attempt to design a 
church for the Katsuma parish in 
Kyoto. Many persons are trying to 
accommodate church architecture to 
native sentiment and feeling, in Japan 
as elsewhere. Their creations are all of 
value in gradually bringing nearer the 
day of final overall success. Where such 
inspiration exists the means too must 
exist to realize it in concrete form. 

I am sure that the general liturgical 
trend in the arts and crafts has become 
a stream too large and deep to halt. 
Congratulations to you and LirurGIcAL 
Arts for the large part your dedication 
to its purpose has played in it. 

Sincerely, 
Leo H. TIBEsar, MM 


SAINT JOSEPH’S SEMINARY 
MANGALORE, SOUTH INDIA 
November 29, 1959 
Dear Mr Lavanoux: 

It is a long time since I have written 
to you, but the copies of LirurGIcAL 
Arts which you so kindly send have 
enabled me to keep track of your work 
and travels, and your contacts with 
artists, architects, sculptors, glass work- 
ers. . . . Your horizons and _ interests 
are wide enough and your enthusiasm 
young enough to cover all those fields 
and find ready bonds of sympathy and 
understanding with the new trends in 
each of them. LirurcicaL Arts surely 
helps those languishing in the outer cold 
to feel the temperatures and movements 
at the epicenter. To a great extent it is 
you who makes this possible, and we 
owe you a debt of gratitude. 

The reason for my writing now is that 
a cultural week is being planned here 
at Mangalore for January 1960. It has 
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the same purpose as that which inspired 
the weeks held at Bombay and Madras 
in the past; an attempt to find a solution 
to the complex problems which a rich 
and ancient non-Christian culture poses 
for the Church in India. There will be 
lectures on religious art by Miss L. 
Termehr, PH D, and on the problems of 
adaptation by Dom Bede Griffiths, the 
English Benedictine who is pioneering 
an attempt to find a monastic way of 
life suited to the genius and particular 
conditions of this country. We are also 
organizing an exhibition of religious 
painting, sculpture, vestments, etc, in- 
spired by Indian artistic motifs and 
techniques; and, by way of entertain- 
ment, some Indian dance dramas in- 
cluding one on the biblical theme of 
Judith. You don’t have to tell me you 
are interested, so I will try to send you 
some photographs of the exhibits and 
of the dances. 

With every good wish for many more 
years of fruitful labor in the important 
field that is yours, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
S. N. KaMATH, SJ 


MALIBU, CALIFORNIA, 82 
To the Editor and his collaborators: 

I would like to tell you how much 
LiturcicAL ARTs is appreciated by 
those of us in the field of art history. 
Your publication serves a very special 
purpose. 

I have seen so many of my fellow 
students confused, as I have been, as 
to the function of their calling. The 
intensive preparation that any specialist 
needs in order to deal with that im- 
mense variety of data made available 
by modern research methods often pro- 
duces a student who has no idea of 
where he is going or why; who “‘knows 
more and more about less and less.” 
This is frequently and poignantly true 
of the art historian. In a society which 
seems not only increasingly secular but 
also increasingly indifferent to human- 
itarian values, these students who pur- 
sue a course less immediately and ob- 
viously utilitarian than that of trainees 
for our engineering-managerial élite 
often find themselves confused as to 
value and goals. Beginning their studies 
with a love for these activities and 
pursuits that are among our greatest 
gifts, these students wander in a society 
that not only eschews these cultural 
riches but sometimes seems to eschew 
the evaluative process itself. All must 
have immediate application; all must 
be immediately utilitarian. The in- 


evitable reaction to such a limited view 
can be recognized in these aspects of 
today that defy the rational, the bal- 
anced, the thoughtful. Another con- 
sequence of such limitation is that 
scholarly research may become only 
the routine necessary to one’s position, 
without other satisfactions than those 
of prestige. 

Your periodical places these activ- 
ities in a more realistic proportion by 
using them as means to the accomplish- 
ment of a living, useful art. For art 
history, as art itself, as any of those 
talents which God gives us, has value 
only by virtue of the way that we use 
it and the purpose for which we use it. 
A river flowing to the sea carries with 
it beneficence; but block that river in 
its natural progress toward its goal and 
the water which brought growth be- 
comes a rampaging instrument of 
destruction. It seems to me that this is 
what is happening far too often to the 
creative person today, and to the 
scholar. Your articles, your examples, 
have taught me that important lesson 
that art is most free when it serves. 
LirurcicAL ARTs, with its emphasis 
upon our rich and living heritage, 
rather than isolated self-expression, en- 
joys wide and deserved respect, and on 
behalf of several very grateful readers 
may I thank you. With every prayer 
for your continued and valuable service, 

Sincerely, 
ANNE JONES 
Curator, Getty Museum 
Malibu 


NEW YORK I4, N.Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
When you published your issues on 
Africa several years ago, I found them 
thought-provoking and challenging. Re- 
cently, in a limited and very personal 
way, those issues proved of positive 
value to me in instructing some Negro 
youngsters for their first communion. 
Perhaps Africa is as far removed from 
their way of life as it is from mine, but 
the art and architecture pictured: built 
a bridge for us and brought it closer, and 
stressed the universality of our faith. 
The arts are a powerful ally to teach- 
ing the faith — they help to develop and 
balance the whole person. The separa- 
tion of the Church and the artist today 
makes this belief a bit difficult to illus- 
trate, for lack of living examples in our 
daily lives, but publications like yours 
show that something is being accom- 
plished. In otherwise up-to-date man- 
uals for teaching doctrine, it is -very 


discouraging to find the same pale and 
pious pictures of my own childhood 
that are a direct and almost insulting 
contradiction to the truth, not to men- 
tion the complete lack of either unity or 
beauty in most churches. To counteract 
this, I substitute Christian art in the 
living tradition of the Church and show 
the youngsters paintings, sculpture, 
sacred vessels, etc. from all periods — 
turning to publications like yours for 
good, contemporary work. I believe 
that if we aim high, we might carry 
others along with us, but if we don’t, we 
are doomed to mediocrity. We must 
be reaccustomed to beauty, especially 
in Christian art; and incorporate it in 
our lives. 

To illustrate this last point, as I have 
a rather strong conviction that one has 
to “relate”? to what he sees or learns — 
I might single out the work of one artist 
that was illustrated in your Africa issues. 
One of the carvings of George Bandele 
—the Virgin holding Jesus and sur- 
rounded by children of all races at 
her feet — conveyed, as no words of 
mine could, all the strength, dignity, 
and simplicity that we associate with 
the Mother of God and of us all, and it 
testified to the value of the individual 
soul, our kinship in Christ and in His 
universal Church. Surely this is a proper 
function of Christian art —its power 
of communication! And it backs up the 
doctrine — not contradicts it! 

I have always found a sensitive and 
spiritual nature in Negroes, and while 
it is sometimes difficult to know the real 
feelings of these youngsters, if anything 
could be gathered from their immediate 
reaction, I think the deep spirituality of 
this carving of a dark and _ stately 
Madonna touched a very responsive 
chord in them, and perhaps helped 
them to “‘identify,’’ as I believe we all 
must, with our faith, and with each other. 

Let me point out that I am not a 
teacher by profession and these are just 
personal and, you might say, “‘amateur”’ 
observations, but I relish the beauty of 
our faith and its artistic expressions, 
and share them at every opportunity. 
And we can hope that the efforts of our 
artists will be more and more appre- 
ciated. 

I expect the many issues of Liturgical 
Arts that I have read and saved over 
the years will help me to back up some 
of my views and re-accustom us all to 
beauty. 

With my very best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
EILEEN E. BROWN 
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EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts 
Dear Sir: 

The editor’s vigilance has kept Lirur- 
GIcAL Arts free from vagueness and 
inaccuracy, and any instances that ap- 
pear have usually sprung from the con- 
tributing writer’s exuberance and his 
response to studio shop talk, which is 
usually free-wheeling in its use of words. 
An instance of such inaccuracy, how- 
ever, does occur in Patrick Delaney’s 
interesting article on Church Art in 
Ireland Today, in the August 1961 
issue. As its intent somewhat disparages 
the work of a talented artist, I feel I 
must take exception to it. Mr Delaney’s 
article is an informative one, and the 
news of what is happening in archi- 
tecture and the accompanying arts in 
the old country is indeed welcome, al- 
though the buildings illustrated, with 
the exception of Patrick Quinn’s fine 
Croagh Patrick Oratory, show little in 
their character that associates with the 
Irish scene. Considering the independ- 
ent vigor of the Irish temperament, they 
are lamentably @ /a mode and Ireland 
does not speak in them. 

In Mr Delaney’s writing about John 
Storrs’s sculptured figure of Christ the 
King, which is in the doorway of the 
church of that dedication and of my 
design in Cork, he refers to it as ““neo- 
Mestrovic in style.’ We know that 
‘‘neo” means new, and that usage has 
linked it with revival, as in neo-classic, 
neo-gothic, and more recently, as stated 
by the exuberant Philip Johnson, “‘neo- 
traditional.” As John Storrs, like Mes- 
trovic, was a student assistant of Rodin, 
and in his lifetime a contemporary of 
Mestrovic, the use of “‘neo” in describ- 
ing Storr’s art is hardly relevant. 

Storrs was one of the Parisian artists 
that grouped around Picasso, and was 
by inclination a cubist, as is evidenced 
by the fact that those pieces of his work 
that are in American collections are 
completely cubistic in treatment. As he 
was an artist who was also a Catholic, 
his approach to this particular commis- 
sion took into account not his preferred 
cubism, but the fact of the relative 
separateness of the Church from current 
fashions, be they architectural, artistic, 
or other. What we both believed was 
required in this case was living art that 
would be relatively timeless, and the 
success or failure of Storrs’s art in this 
case is to be judged in the light of that 
artistic purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the use of a 
columnar type of sculptured figure 


(such as this one by John Storrs) in 
conjunction with architecture, long 
antedates the work of these two distin- 
guished artists. Famous examples exist 
in a portal of Chartres, and there are 
others of even greater antiquity. The 
Storrs figure is part of the central pier 
that is between the two doors of the 
church portal, and relevant criticism of 
it would treat of the sculptor’s succcess, 
or lack of it, in aesthetically relating his 
art to the structural fact of the pier and 
to the totality of the building composi- 
tion, of which it is, as we know, one of 
the elements. To, in effect, dismiss it as 
reflecting the ‘“‘jazz period of the 
thirtys” is not to the credit of the writer. 
The sculpture and building were erected 
in 1928-29 and not in 1937 as he states. 
As I am not an authority on the jazz of 
either the twenties or the thirties, I 
confess I cannot follow his thought in 
this instance. 

While I have no desire to be unduly 
captious about Mr Delaney’s general- 
izations on my design for this church, I 
believe correction is in order when he 
bestows on my unwilling self an archi- 
tect-collaborator in its design. I had no 
collaborator, and for good or ill, I alone 
am responsible for the design of Christ 
the King Church. My Irish associate, 
the genial Rupert Boyd Barrett, was 
selected by Dr Cohalan, then Bishop of 
Cork, to supervise the construction of 
the church from the designs and draw- 
ings prepared by me. This he did in a 
most satisfactory and cooperative man- 
ner, to which I am glad to attest, as well 
as to my debt to him for his valued 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Barry ByRNE 


DUBLIN, IRELAND 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

I don’t think it is the Irish in me that 
makes me consider the August issue the 
finest of L.A. for a long time. May I 
offer my sincere congratulations and 
thanks for an enterprise which must help 
the cause of sacred art in Ireland im- 
mensely, and enhance the reputation of 
the country abroad. The bibliography 
comes out very well, and really is a val- 
uable service for readers. Setting the 
issue within the frame of ancient Celtic 
art was a happy thought and this carries 
over well on to the cover with Benedict 
Tutty’s fine woodblock and Joseph 
Ascherl’s calligraphy. 

I shall draw attention to this number 
in our December issue and bring it 


also to the notice of some other reviews 
who may not have heard of it. It will 
be interesting to see what reactions are 
here. I anticipate they will be quite 
favorable. You know it is a weakness of 
ours to under-value our own efforts; 
until we hear them praised by others. 
Your issue could help greatly to estab- 
lish the reputation of our Irish artists 
amongst ourselves. 

You know how welcome you will be 
in Ireland and you must not forget that 
Maynooth is still unvisited. That is a 
deficiency that must be amended. 

With renewed congratulations and 
thanks, and with kindest personal 
regards, 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
REVEREND J. G. McGarry 
Editor, The Furrow 


SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

I have just completed a careful read- 
ing of the August 1961 issue of Lirurct- 
cAL Arts. It has been a surprisingly in- 
spirational experience. When the green- 
hued cover of the magazine greeted my 
eyes, I noted the sub-title Ireland im- 
printed thereon. My immediate reac- 
tion was the thought that once again I 
would be presented with the usual pic- 
tures of celtic crosses, scarred and tilting 
crazily, in some rural vale or church- 
yard. All Irish articles seem to reecho 
the nostalgic longing for past days of 
greatness. 

Not so in this issue of LirurcICcAL 
Arts. True, there were celtic crosses at 
Glendalough and bishops’ crosses at 
Cong, but there were also splendid 
prose pieces by Irish priest-scholars. 
There were illustrations of present-day 
church art which showed the reemer- 
gence of a new architecture that is at 
once old in concept and brand new in 
treatment. These pictures alone tend to 
elevate one’s artistic hopes in this age of 
mediocre craftsmanship. 

However, the most surprising and 
worthwhile section of the entire issue 
is the extremely valuable bibliography 
on Ireland. This selected and annotated 
list satisfies the need for an intelligent 
grasp of Irish life and spirit, whether one 
is an artist, poet, churchman or layman. 

Congratulations are due for the efforts 
expended in the preparation of such a 
bibliography. It has been the privilege 
of the undersigned to check through 
some ten thousand titles contained in a 
collection assembled by the late Meagher 
MacManus, Irish bibliophile and writer, 
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who gathered one of the most complete 
Irish libraries available in both the 
English and Celtic tongues. This collec- 
tion is now housed in the McLaughlin 
Library of Seton Hall University. The 
LirurcicaL Arts bibliography reads 
like a check-list of the most important 
volumes in this collection. One might 
quibble over the omission of “County 
Histories” which seem to be a speciality 
for Irish historians but these gaps are 
infrequent, and the rich and specific 
annotations attached to each title given 
supply more useful data to student and 
casual reader alike than might be found 
in a day’s scrutiny of card catalogs. 

There is much more to Ireland than 
Saint Patrick’s Day parades and the 
Abbey Players and the bibliography 
will show the way to a broader view of 
all facets of Irish life, history and geog- 
raphy. I hope that it will be one of 
many such scholarly productions which 
help to make learning a joy. The more 
we know of a country’s past the more 
we are likely to look upon the present 
with sympathy. 

We have spread the MacManus col- 
lection throughout our library’s shelves 
so that they may become source books 
for students interested in any of the 
phases of Ireland. You are welcome to 
use these same sources in the eventuality 
that you would continue in this field. 

Again my personal and sincere thanks 
for a most enjoyable surprise. 

Sincerely in Our Lord, 
VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
Tuomas W. CunNINGHAM, PH.D. 
Vice-president in charge of instruction, 
Seton Hall University. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
TO THE PRESIDENT 
DUBLIN 
November 4, 1961 
Dear Mr Carroll: 

The President of Ireland is very grate- 
ful to you for the copy of the Irish issue 
of Lirurcicat Arts which you so kindly 
sent him. 

The President was keenly interested 
in the contents of this number and par- 
ticularly in the excellent selection of 
illustrations which it includes and which 
provides encouraging evidence of the 
trend of the liturgical arts in Ireland. 

The President congratulates the Edi- 
tor especially on the annotated bibli- 
ography compiled by him. It will be 
found most useful. 

Faithfully yours 
M. O. FLATHARTAIGH 
Secretary 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

Many of your readers, attracted by 
its promising title, must already have 
purchased and devoured William S. 
Rubin’s ‘‘Modern Sacred Art and the 
Church of Assy.” In it they will have 
found much that is worthwhile: a good 
review of the genesis of the experiment; 
informative chapters on the individual 
works; and fifty-eight fine illustrations, 
five in full color. 

But an equal number of readers will 
probably be so displeased with the 
book’s flaws that they will want to 
voice their displeasure. I venture to 
speak in their name. 

The fundamental flaw, it seems to me, 
is that Dr Rubin has no clear concept 
of what sacred art zs. Yes, he has read 
the canon laws pertinent to liturgical 
art; he has read and he quotes many 
experts in this field. But he never 
quite grasps the pastoral reasons which 
prompt the Church to patronize the 
fine arts: reasons which naturally de- 
mand of the artist that he be guided by 
certain doctrinal norms. 

Having started off on the wrong foot 
Dr Rubin remains out of step through- 
out his account of the controversy which 
Assy engendered. The controversy was 
waged with an.acerbity typical of 
Gallic controversies, especially those 
over art. But Gallic disputes are nothing 
if not nuancé. Dr Rubin’s review of this 
one is about as subtle as the scenario of 
a low-budget western. It all boils down 
to.a struggle between the “‘good guys” 
and the “‘bad guys’. The “‘good guys” 
include Father Couturier and Father 
Régamey and their French fellow-Domi- 
nicans, some Franciscans, the French 
‘‘Neo-Gallicans” (as he calls them), 
the artists themselves, and at least inci- 
dentally, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites at Rome. The “‘bad guys”’ include 
the Jesuits, the late Cardinal Costantini, 
the cardinals of the Holy Office, 
and (bless the mark!) the late Pope 
Pius XII. 

The contest between these antagonists 
is viewed by the author as a melodrama 
which culminates, not really unexpect- 
edly, in a veritable papal interdict 
against modern art. 

Dr Rubin claims that the issuance of 
the Instruction on Sacred Art on June 
30, 1952, was an especially significant 
maneuver on the part of the Holy See. 
For this did not come forth from the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, but from 
the Holy Office, which on this occasion 
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‘usurped’? the prerogatives of its sister- 
congregation! (page 66, footnote 3) 
Then came the coup de grace administered 
by Pope Pius XII on December 25, 
1955, in his encyclical Musicae Sacrae 
Disciplina. The quotation which the 
author cites on page 70 is indeed ar- 
resting. The Pope is represented as 
saying that the works of artists who do 
not profess the truths of the faith or live 
good lives ‘‘shall therefore never be 
worthy of being admitted by the Church 
into its divine edifices.” But this sup- 
posed mandate is a mistranslation of the 
French text of the encyclical, as a 
glance at the Latin original (Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, 48 11956], 11) or at the 
English translation (Catholic Mind, LIV 
[1956], 227-38), will indicate. Nor have 
I found any commentaries by canonists 
or church musicians which regard this 
papal paragraph as legislative. They 
are united in considering it as doctrinal. 
What the Pope said was that even able 
artists who are unacquainted with 
Catholic faith and practice should not 
be surprised if their works prove unac- 
ceptable for liturgical use. 

While it is quite likely that the late 
Pope had Assy in mind as he wrote this 
admonition, it is certain that he was 
placing no general ban on the employ- 
ment of non-Catholics (and non-saints) 
in the construction and decoration of 
churches. ‘Iwo years later, the ‘‘Vati- 
can” art review, Fede e Arte (numbers 
7, 8, 9) gave merited praise to the inter- 
national architectural contest launched 
by Archbishop Baranzini of Siragusa 
for his projected Marian basilica. Article 
2 of the rules (page 256) stated that 
the only requirement for participation 
would be that the contestants be regis- 
tered architects. It is doubtful if the 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish ar- 
chitects who entered this contest were 
Catholics. But there is no evidence to 
prove that Pius XII raised any objec- 
tions. 

The value of the Assy experiment, 
both negative and positive, is indubi- 
table. It will surely survive William 
S. Rubin’s curiously unobjective de- 
fence. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE REVEREND RoBert F. MCNAMARA 
Saint Bernard’s seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


Note: See the editor’s review of this 
book on page 47 in this issue. With 
Father McNamara’s letter our readers 
now have this controversial Assy story 
in proper perspective. 
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MONTEREY GUILD TABERNACLES 


The Ark of the Covenant Tabernacle, with its func- 
tional design, holds three or four ciboria without 
crowding. It is built strictly in conformance with 
liturgical direction in canon law. The general pro- 
portions relate in scale to the altar and its furni- 
ture, permitting the use of a standing crucifix of a 
larger dimension than usual. This tabernacle is 
made of heavy polished bronze and a removable 
exposition throne of the same material may be 
supplied, also specially fitted tabernacle veils in 
the required colors. 


The Christus Rex Tabernacle, made by skilled 
craftsmen and produced on special order is par- 
ticularly adapted to altars of contemporary design. 
The interior is leafed with 23K. gold. This design 
is especially suited for altars at which Mass is’ 
offered versus populum. This model can be sup- 
plied with an additional door on one end and a 
permanent base recessed into the mensa which al- 
lows for a half-turn. By this means the congregation 
has a less impeded view of the action of the Mass. 


CHARLTON FORTUNE HAS ENTRUSTED TO 
THE RAMBUSCH STUDIOS THE FABRICA- 
TION OF ANY PROJECT WHERE THE 
MONTEREY GUILD‘S SUPERVISION AND DE- 
SIGNS ARE DESIRED. SUCH INQUIRIES MAY 
BE DIRECTED TO THE RAMBUSCH STUDIOS, 
40 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


RAMBUSCH 


TELEPHONE OREGON 5-0400 
40 W. 13th ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Rooxkwoop PoTTEry Company proudly presents 
“Monk in Meditation” by the Reverend Anthony 
Lauck, CSC, of Notre Dame University. This is 
the first in a series of limited edition sculpture 
designed by outstanding American artists. Each 
statue has the artist’s identifying mark “42 
and the famous Rookwood seal ~ and is ac- 


companied by a certified document. The statue is 
of terra-cotta. It is eighteen and three-fourths 
inches high, nine and one-half inches in depth 
and seven inches wide. Subscription twenty-five 
dollars with order. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
COMPANY 


Starkville, Mississippi 
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Sterling silver crozier 
of different size sterling wires — designed and 
constructed so that the surface texture or decora- 
tion of the silver is gained from the actual struc- 
ture of the crozier — ‘‘functioning decoration’’. 


The silver is oxidized on the inside to give added 
contrast with the luster of the curved and twisted 
wire. 


The node is set with ten high cabochon ame- 
thysts, and a special high cut amethyst is set at 
the tip to complete the graceful curve. 


The shaft is of ebony with hand rubbed beeswax 
finish. 


HAROLD SCHREMMER 


DESIGNER—SILVERSMITH 
11 Whitmore Street 
Hartford 14, Connecticut 
CH 6-2974 
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Can church art 
be both 
reverent—and 


revolutionary ? 
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MODERN SACRED ART AND 
THE CHURCH OF ASSY by William S. Rubin 


On January 4, 1951, in the town of 
Angers in France, a Canon of the 
Catholic Church was giving an illus- 
trated lecture. As a slide of a crucifix 
flashed upon the screen, suddenly the 
hall exploded in tumult. Voices cried 
“Sacrilege!” The crucifix (shown on 
the book jacket above) is only one of 
the works of contemporary artists and 


sculptors which have made the Church 
of Notre-Dame-de-Toute-Grace in 
Assy, France, a veritable museum of 
modern art — and, a storm center of 
controversy. 

Important as this controversy has 
been to the world of art in general, 
and liturgical art in particular, this 
book is the first serious examination 


of these unusual works. The author 
takes the reader step by step through 
the church itself, describing the archi- 
tecture, the plan, and each controver- 
sial work of art. 

241 pages, including 45 pages of 
illustrations —many in full color. $8.75 


HARLY ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


edited by Rossell Hope Robbins. 
Words and music to thirty beautiful 
medieval English carols are tran- 
scribed here from original 15th- 
century manuscripts, with notations to 
aid the modern carol-lover, choir, a 
capella chorus, or madrigal group. 


Some of the carols require only three 
voices; some are ideal for school 
chorus; each is preceded by a brief 
historical introduction. This handsome 
book, the perfect Christmas gift, con- 
tains seventeen superb illustrations by 


Alexander Dobkin. $5.00 


Twelve of the carols printed in this 
book have been recorded by Carol 
Singers of the Indian Hill Music Work- 
shop, Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on a 
twelve-inch record issued by Columbia 


University Press. $5.95 


Special price for book and record combination. $9.95 


From your bookstore, or use this handy coupon 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ber. La 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
Please send me: 


(1 Movern Sacrep Art anv Toe Cuurcnu or Assy @ $8.75 each 


OD Earry Encuisu Curistmas Carots @ $5.00 each 


0 LP Record Earty Enciisn Curistmas Carots @ $5.95 each 
00 SPECIAL COMBINATION Book and LP Record Earty EnciisH CuristmAs Carots @ $9.95 each 
I am enclosing [] check [] money order 


Name 


Address 
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Bronze repoussé, full relief, three 
feet high, Christ the King Church, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 

The Reverend George Dyer, pastor 
Edward B. Bushka, architect 


Crucifixion group — eight feet high 
Bronze repoussé 


Saint Paul of the Cross church, Atlanta, Georgia 
Brother Cajetan Baumann, o F M, architect 


ASD ReDA NG SEA Vig Re inc 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, New York 


DESIGNERS OF CHURCH INTERIORS 


CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN ART 


Christianity in 
MODERN ART 


What has happened 


to the church art? 


AND 


DOROTHY 
GETLEIN 


by FRANK and DorotHuy GETLEIN 


To the casual observer the Christian Church and 
art stand at odds today. What else can the plaster 
statues and misused architectural forms mean? 

Calmly and rationally, by examining the works 
of today’s painters, sculptors and architects, two- 
well-known critics search for themes and attitudes, 
mem and their work, which might lead to a new, 
fecund relation between Church and art. 

The resulta _ fully-illustrated, provocative 
book . . . the perfect Christmas gift for every think- 
ing man who has ever asked: what has happened in 
my day to the Church and art? 

For your copy send $5.00 to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2212 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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Convent chapel, Mount Saint Joseph Academy, Erdenheim, Pennsylvania 


Se WeDsk ©xs 
STAINED GLASS 


ierigiwevve lL LB TT 


CONTEMPORARY 


TRADITIONAL 


MOSAIC 


SCULPTURED GOLD FACETED 


LEADED 


10 East Moreland Avenue, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


CHestnut 7-5721 
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LITURGIGALZARTIS 


CLASSIFIED DaltRsE:GeieOeRey, 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 
BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 8466 Ravenswood 
Circle, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 
DESIGNERS 
Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo 8, New York. 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 
GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


ORGANS 
Austin Organs, Incorporated, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
M. P. Moller, Incorporated, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


The Holtkamp Organ Company, 2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 


SILVERSMITHS 

Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 

Albin Elskus, 43 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Loire Imports, Inc., 150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 10 East Moreland Avenue (7890 German- 
town Avenue), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
STATUES 

Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N Y. 

VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS — METAL CRAFTSMEN 


GUILD HALL 
STUDIOS, INC. 


P.O. Box 174, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, New Jersey 
HUbbard 7—0129 
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Saint Charles Seminary 
Carthagena, Ohio 


FO UN DE Deissss99 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS Inc. 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, EVergreen 3-2200 
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Fifteen mysteries 
of the holy Rosary 
Incised figures — 


tempera painted 


CARL MOSER 
oLUDIOS ing 


DESIGNERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


11 East 47 Street 
New York 17, New York 


Sterling silver chalice 


LOUIS FERON 
139 West 54 Street 
New York 19, New York 
ClIrcle 5-6661 
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Holy Family church, Bronx, New York. Designed for George Durhan and Son studio, New York City 


ALBIN ELSKUS 


DESIGNER — CRAFTSMAN IN STAINED GLASS 


43 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, New York, MUrray Hill 6-4853 


STATEMENT RECUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 
1961. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor: Maurice Lava- 
noux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Managing editor: Mau- 
rice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Business 
manager: Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


2. The owner is Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: (This 
information is required by the act of June 11, 1960 to be included in all 
statements regardless of frequency of issue.) 2600 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Vestments designed according to ‘‘ample’’ norms. Also Editor 
church interiors and appurtenances. 


° Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day of October, 1961. 
Mar Mi woo d S tu d LORS [Seal] HILDA C. LARSON 


(My commission expires March 30, 1968) 
Box 95, Northfield, 


Robert Bonnette, director Vermont 
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Saint Joseph’s church, Plymouth, Michigan. Edward J. Schulte, architect 


ROBERT HARMON, artist 


EMIL FREI ASSOCIATES 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 18, Missouri + PR 2-6917 
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Nothing is forgotten on the giant wheel calendar from Saint 
Leo shop. Patricia Fogarty, of Newport, adds her birthday (and 
yours?) to the Family cycle of the colorful wall chart. 


Price $1.00 each singly 
75 cents each in lots of ten 
50 cents each in lots of fifty 
SAINT LEO LEAGUE, publisher 
Box 577, Newport, Rhode Island 
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WHEEL CALENDAR CHART 
for the year of Our Lord 1962 
written by Ade Bethune 


Nraiz opstat: Frederick R. McManus, diocesan censor 
deputatus 


Imprmatvr: Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop of Boston, 
August 5, 1961 

What it means: 
THE CENTER. Christ — Dawn of the East, brightness of 
the light eternal, and Sun of Justice — is the heart of our 
lives. Around Him orbit our days, marking every portion 
of time into eternity. 
THE CYCLE OF WEEKS. The year’s fifty-two weeks are 
spokes in the wheel of time. The course of their temporal 
cycle is determined by the occurence of Easter — always 
celebrated on the first Sunday after the full moon fol- 
lowing the Spring equinox. In 1962, Easter thus falls on 
April 22. 
THE CYCLE OF MONTHS. Outside the weekly cycle, the 
twelve months form a second wheel. Here are listed the 
anniversaries of the Church’s heroes, the saints. Thus it 
is called the sanctoral cycle. 
THE FAMILY CYCLE. In the blank wheel on the outer rim, 
you may write in your own family cycle — your particu- 
lar feasts, holidays, and other anniversaries. Thus you 
may incorporate your own family into this milestone of 
the Church’s universal time clock, the year of Our 
Borde ozs 
NOTE. This calendar lists the masses to be celebrated in 
the Latin rite of the Catholic Church for every day of 
1962, including the feasts that are special to the United 
States of America. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 
ARCHITECTURE 
Dublin, Ireland 


A limited number of catalogues for this exhibition 
are now available. This catalogue contains many 
illustrations of the best modern German churches; 
also Dr. Hugo Schnell’s brilliant description of the 
development of church building in Germany in the 
last forty years— plus a special introduction by 
Cardinal Doepfner, archbishop of Munich. 

This Eng ish-language edition of the catalogue 
is being prepared for the Dublin exhibition. 


Copies ($1.00 each) may be obtained from: 


THE GERMAN INSTITUTE FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS 


37 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland. 


LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 
Seattle, August, 1962 


In preparation for this forthcoming conference, 
artists and craftsmen are invited to submit examples 
of their work in the form of 8 x 10 inches glossy 
prints — or the equivalent in the graphic arts — 
for consideration by a group of competent persons 
who will select the examples to be illustrated in a 
volume to be entitled New Liturgical Art. This book 
will be designed as a practical aid in the evaluation 
of sacred art for our churches. 

All photographs should be mailed to the Rev- 
erend Patrick O’Donnell, care the Glenmary 
Sisters, Fayeteville, Ohio. The deadline is February 
Lb, eZ 

The architecture section will be conducted sepa- 
rately. Particulars in the Spaeth-Lercaco competi- 
tion, based upon work completed since January 1, 
1958, can be obtained from Mr. Paul Goettleman, 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
DiC: 


[xii] LITURGICAL ARTS 


Luis Piazza , Scu!ptor 


Rise up, Jerusalem, and shine forth; 
thy dawn has come, and the glory of the Lord has broken upon thee. 
Darkness may envelop the earth, and all the nations lie in gloom; 
but upon thee the Lord shall dawn, 
over thee his splendour shall be revealed. 
Those rays of thine shall light the Gentiles on their path; 
kings shall walk in the splendour of thy sunrise. 
Lift up thy eyes and look about thee; 
who are all these that come flocking to thee? 
Sons of thine, daughters of thine, 
these that come from far away, or rising up close at hand. 
How thy heart will overflow with wonder and gratitude at the sight, 
this multitude from over the sea, 
the wealth of the Gentiles pouring into thee! 
A stream of camels thronging about thee, 
dromedaries from Madian and Epha, 
bringing all the men of Saba with their gifts of gold and incense, 
their cry of praise to the Lord. 
THE EPISTLE FROM THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY 


LITURGICAL ARTS WISHES ITS FRIENDS 
A HAPPY AND PEACEFUL NEW YEAR 


THIRTY YEARS’ 
SURVEY OF 
RELIGIOUS ART 
IN MANY LANDS 


Material from the following countries 
has appeared in Liturgical Arts 


AFRICA 1956 
AUSTRALIA 1961 
AUSTRIA 1960 
BAHAMAS 1942, 1954 
BELGIUM 1950 

BRAZIL 1952 

CANADA 1954, 1959 
CHINA 1935, 1939, 1944 
CUBA 1954 

DENMARK 1958 
ENGLAND 1935, 1940, 1944, 1952, 1955, 1961 
FRANCE 1944, 1951, 1952 

GERMANY 1938, 1941, 1948, 1952, 1957 
HAITI 1954 

HAWAII 1945 

HOLLAND 1935 

HONG KONG 1953, 1959 

INDIA 1935, 1953 

INDO-CHINA 1935 

ITALY 1957, 1961. 

JAPAN 1946, 1953, 1957, 1960 

MEXICO 1943, 1952, 1955 

PHILIPPINES 1946, 1947, 1951, 1953, 1957 
PUERTO RICO 1952 

SAN SALVADOR 1954 

SCOTLAND 1952 

SINGAPORE 1960 

SOUTH PACIFIC (U S Army chapels) 1945 
SWITZERLAND 1943 

USA 

Alabama, 1949 Arizona 1957 California 1937, 1938, 1944, 1948, 1953 Colorado 1948 
Connecticut 1941, 1943, 1945, 1949 Florida 1943 Georgia 1952 Illinois 1948, 1951 
Indiana 1956 lowa 1941, 1948 Kansas 1951 Louisiana 1954 Massachusetts 1943, 1947, 
1954, 1955, 1957 Minnesota 1941, 1951, 1954, 1956, 1957 Missouri 1944, 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1958 New Jersey 1940, 1942, 1945, 1952, 1954 New Mexico 1942 
Nevada 1953 New York 1941, 1945, 1946, 1949, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1958 Ohio 1941 
Oklahoma 1940 Oregon 1940, 1949, 1953 Pennsylvania 1940, 1946, 1947, 1952 South 
Carolina 1942 South Dakota 1946 Texas 1953 Vermont 1941, 1943, 1950, 1960 Wash- 
ington 1950, 1959 Washington, D.C. 1940 Wisconsin 1943, 1944 


VENEZUELA 1950, 1953 


THE STAFF 
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